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“A delightful sccumulation of stories, incidents, descriptions, biogra- 
phies, and poetry can be found in Hanrsn's Youne Prop... __it is always 
attractive, not Only to the little ones, but to older readers.” —New York 
Times, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


As Tuucsrnaren Werrkty ror Boys anp GiRLs, 


The. number of this fascinating juvenile periodical published 
June 19th contains an article on * Lawn Tennis,” by H. W. SLocum, 
Jus., one of the leading and most promising players of America. 
The article ix filled with practical hints, and will prove of inestimable 
service to beginners ; , 

A prominent fealure of the number is a story entitled “ The 
Young Acrobat,” by that most popular writer for bous, James OTIs. 
It isa tale of cirens life, and is beautifully illustrated by a full-page 
drawing in Harper PENNtNGton’s best style. 

“ Boys and Girls from Old Florence,’ with two illustrations 
copied from Luca penta Ropsta’s inunortal panels in the Florence 
Cathedral, presents a chavining picture of medieval children. 

Mrs. Linwir's iuferesting serial for girls is continued ; the wonder. 
ful pe rforming cats of the Winter Circus of Paris are described 
with both pen and pencil ; there is a full page of original muxic, 
with words by Grornar Cooper; besides other poem, comic piclures, 
and a variety of matter calenlated to interest, instruct, and amuse all 
children from rir years old to sixty, 


Hlarprr’s YouNG Prope, $200 per Yrar. 


A specimen copy of Harerr’s YounG Prope will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
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New York, Jeng 238, 1888. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 








An Iticstratep Supp.ement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harekr’s WEEKLY. 





A SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 
\ YJHATEVER may be the action of the Chicago 

\ Convention, the result of the national election 
cannot be easily forecast. It depends upon many 
incaleulable circumstances, and even with the as- 
sistance of certain fixed postulates it is all mere spec- 
ulation. There are four hundred and one electoral 
votes, and two hundred and one are necessary for 
the election. Happily, since the last election Con- 
gress has wisely provided a means of avoiding a con- 
tested result. No more important law has been 
passed for many years than that regulating the count 
of the electoral votes. It removes one of the gravest 
apprehensions of a general election, and therefore 
tends by so much to make the election truly repre- 
sentative of the popular will, which it cannot be 
when votes are cast, not for a policy, but merely to 
avoid the chance of a disputed result at the polls. 
Of the 401 electoral votes the States which are called 
Republican, because they generally elect Republican 
otticers, cast 182, and only nineteen more are needed 
to secure the Presidency. The certain Democratic 
States in the same way are the ‘‘solid South,” whose 
votes are 153, which are forty-eight less than a ma- 
jority. The votes necessary to make a majority 
must be found in the doubtful States, New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana. If the Re- 
publicans should secure the thirty-six votes of New 
York, they would elect their candidate. But with 
New York the Democrats would still lack twelve 
votes. These they might find in Indiana, which 
casts fifteen votes, or in New Jersey, which casts 
nine, and either Connecticut, with its six, or Cali- 
fornia, with eight. But without New York the sure 
Democratie States, even with New Jersey, Connect- 
icut, and Indiana, could not elect. On the other 
hand, the sure Republican States could spare New 
York if they could get Indiana and Connecticut, or 
Indiana and New Jersey, or Indiana and West Vir- 
ginia, with six. But Connecticut and New Jersey 
would not save the Republicans without New York 
or Indiana. These, therefore, are the important 
States, in which the campaign will be concentrated. 
What is the apparent situation there ? 

In Indiana the independent vote, which was consid- 
erable in 1884, is generally alienated from the Presi- 
dent, and some of the strongest independent leaders 
will probably take the Republican stump for any 
candidate who has been mentioned except Mr. BLAINE. 
On the other hand, the Democrats in Indiana have 
not been seriously disappointed by the defeat of Mr. 
GRAY at St. Louis, for he is what is called ‘‘a rene- 
gade Republican,” and was strongly opposed by Mr. 
McDona.p and his friends, while Mr. THURMAN, as 
a candidate, cannot be distasteful to any Democrat. 
The prestige of actual Democratic ascendency and 
the office-holding force will be of the usual party ad- 
vantage, and the probabilities seem now to indicate 
Democratic success in Indiana. In New York it is 
less easy even to guess. There will be considerable 
independent indifference and support of any Repub- 
lican candidate except Mr. BLAINE. But this will be 
made up by voters who voted for Mr. BLAINE in ‘84 
under protest, and who will now vote for Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, as upon the whole a satisfactory President. A 
high protection Republican platform would probably 
not strengthen the party in New York, where there 
is a large Republican sentiment favorable, not to free 
trade, but to reduction of the surplus by tariff revi- 
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sion. Mr. Patrick ForD, who is a weighty author- 
ity with Republican leaders in New York, says that 
New York is really a Democratic State, that the free- 
trade. mugwumps and prohibitionists are gone, that 
the only way in which the Republicans can carry 
New York is by recruiting outside of the party, that 
BLAINE is the only candidate who can rally 50,000 
‘‘Trish-Americans and working-men,” and that if 
BLAINE is not nominated, the party is defeated. But 
if BLAINE should be nominated, Mr. ForD is sure of 
his election, and that the Irish who voted for him 
would be henceforth Republicans, in the place of hate- 
ful mugwumps and prohibitionists, and other purists, 
Pharisees, and traitors. Mr. BLAINE would undoubt- 
edly get a larger Imsh vote in New York than any 
other Republican who has been mentioned, but he 
would lose a great many Republican votes that were 
cast for him in 1884, and he would certainly not re- 
cover any of the independent CLEVELAND votes of 
that year. The protected interests would possibly 
contribute largely for his canvass, and the State 
would be sharply contested. But, except by some ex- 
tensive and extraordinary dicker, it is doubtful if he 
could carry it, unless there should be a serious Demo- 
cratic defection. 

This is possible, although not probable. There is 
undoubtedly some positive Democratic lukewarm- 
ness, but it will be overcome by the usual party 
spirit when the election arrives, and probably by the 
State nominations. If Governor HILL should desire 
a renomination, as he probably will, it will doubtless 
be considered good party policy to propitiate rather 
than provoke him and his friends. But should the 
Governor be renominated he would be opposed by 
journals and voters who would support Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, and that would produce a demoralization inju- 
rious to the Democratic national ticket. Another 
incalculable force is the public feeling in regard to 
the President's message. There are Republicans who 
insist that there has been no popular Democratic re- 
sponse to it, and that the acquiescence of the State 
Conventions and the renomination are due to party 
discipline and the necessity of the case. Certainly 
the vote of Oregon is significant as sustaining this 
view. There are evidently many conditions to be 
considered, the influence of which cannot yet be esti- 
mated, before speaking confidently of the result of the 
election. Several prominent independents in Brook- 
lyn who voted for Mr. CLEVELAND in 1884 are report- 
ed to have said that they are awaiting the action of 
the Chicago Convention before deciding upon their 
course, feeling that it has a great opportunity which 
it may improve. Probably with a platform of mod- 
erate tariff views, and a wise policy and tone upon 
the suffrage question, and an unequivocal declaration 
in regard to reform in the civil service, and then a 
‘andidate who did not give the lie to the platform, 
they would support him upon the ground that if such 
a sign of a changed spirit were made, the Republi¢an 
party would be a better political agency than the 
Democratic. But the trouble with this speculation 
we have already mentioned. It is that a Republican 
candidate who should distinctively represent an anti- 
BLAINE and really reform tendency and purpose 
would be defeated, as DAVENPORT was defeated in 
New York in 1885, by the action of Republicans them- 
selves. In this situation absolute confidence and 
boasting on either side are foolish. The course of 
the Republicans since their defeat in 1884 has certain- 
ly not tended to regain the confidence of the Repub- 
licans of that year who voted for Mr. CLEVELAND. 
We shall be pleasantly surprised if the action of the 
Chicago Convention makes a step in that direction. 





EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL. 


WHILE the Emperor of Brazil has been lying at the 
point of death in Europe, the most important event 
of his.reign has occurred in Brazil, by authority of 
the Princess Regent in the Emperor's name. On the 
13th of May the Regent announced that she had 
sanctioned the following law: 

“ ArticLe I, From the date of this law slavery in Brazil is de- 
clared extinct. 

“ Artic.e® If, The dispositions to the contrary are revoked.” 

This is comprehensive and complete, and it is in 
accord with the character of the Emperor. It is an 
event which, according to the papers of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, is pre-eminently popular in character, and was 
effected by popular movements and influence. The 
emancipation movement has been active for ten years, 
but it has increased with unexpected rapidity within 
six months, and the almost unanimous support of 
the bill in the General Assembly, the spontaneous 
popular demonstrations, the prompt action of the 


Chambers, and the peaceful solution of a bitterly. 


contested question are justly regarded by the Rio 
News as in the highest degree honorable and credita- 
ble to the people of Brazil. Such will certainly be 
the opinion of other countries, and the great Amer- 
ican republic can heartily congratulate the only 
American empire upon its wise and humane act in 
purging the Western continent of the last stain of 
slavery. ; 

Brazil was the only American country where slav- 
ery legally existed. The whole population is about 
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ten millions, and in 1850 the number of slaves was es- 
timated at two millions and a half. But an estimate 
at the end of 1882 made the probable number only 
about 7:0,000, who mainly belonged to the coffee 
planters of Bahia, Minas, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao 
Paulo. <A law of gradual emancipation was passed 
in 1871. But it was badly administered, and no 
proper provision was made for the children born free 
of slave women. The slave system, however, was 
demoralized, and a vigorous agitation was maintain- 
ed by Messrs. Dantas, José BoniFacto, NABUCO, and 
others, in fhe Chambers, and by popular leaders. But 
it was the spontaneous revolt of the province of Ceara 
against carrying captured slaves to the coasting 
steamers which almost totally freed that province in 
1885, and subsequently the province of Amazonas. 
The chief incentive to the final act was due, accord- 
ing to the News, to the initiative of ANTONIO BENTO, 
‘‘an obscure Jawyer in the city of SAo Paulo.” He 
*‘ran off” the plantation slaves with such assiduity 
and success that the planters of the province were 
compelled either to find free laborers or to liberate 
their slaves. Toward the end of last year there was 
so general a slave exodus from S. Paulo that immi- 
gration could not supply the demand for laborers, 
and the planters were compelled to treat with their 
own slaves for free paid service, and even to apply to 
ANTONIO BENTO himself for the employment of fugi- 
tives at fair wages. 

In a few months the slave population of S. Paulo 
was reduced by nearly 40,000. The.movement rapid- 
ly spread to other provinces, and it was plain that the 
country must make a virtue of necessity. The new 
ministry, under Councillor JoAO ALFREDO, compre- 
hended the situation. The Princess Regent was warm- 
ly in favor of emancipation, and in six days the bill 
was drawn, passed, sanctioned, and published, and 
more than six hundred thousand slaves were made 
free. So ends slavery upon the American continent; 
nor will its end be deplored. Our own experience has 
shown it to be industrially an incubus and a blight; 
and although the conditions of Brazil are very dif- 
ferent from those of the United States, there is no 
reason to doubt that what the conscience and heart 
of the people approve will not be a bane but a bless- 
ing. The Brazilian population is an aggregation of 
many races, the early Portuguese settlers intermar- 
ried with Indian women, and there was subsequently 
a large mingling of the African race. But the step 
now taken is one of harmony and civilization, and 
will be the noblest monument of the reign of Dom 
Pepro II. 


VETO OF THE NEW YORK. BALLOT BILL. 


THERE has been a moral certainty since the ballot 
reform bill was passed by the Legislature of New 
York that it would be vetoed by Governor HILL. In- 
deed, it would have been a safe prophecy that any bill 
providing for a real political reform would be vetoed 
by him. Governor HILL is a signal representative of 
the political unintelligence, the reactionary and ob- 
structive disposition, the want of political elevation 
and sympathy with progress, which for so long a time 
seemed to dominate his party, and alienated from it 
the favor of the country. It would only be neces-| 
sary that the Governor’s remark, ‘‘ I am a Democrat,” 
should be accepted in good faith as the expression of 
the fact that he is a distinctive representative of the 
spirit, aims, and methods of his party to assure a per- 
manent alienation of public confidence from it. The 
Governor's veto of the ballot bill has the air of a des- 
perate effort to find excuses for a foregone conclusion. 


‘In any bill providing for a new method of election, to 


prevent tampering with the ballot, and to secure an 
honest result at the polls, there will be always defects 
of detail which are not vital and are easily remedi- 
able. There was plenty of time to amend the ballot 
bill in any important particular before it became op- 
erative if the Governor had sympathized with its 
purpose. The objections which he urges are pretexts 
rather than reasons. 

The bill omitted to provide for a substitution of 
candidates in the event of death or withdrawal, and 
for verifying the qualifications of voters who sign 
nominating papers. This was an omission, however, 
which could be easily supplied, and a suggestion of 
the Governor to that effect would have been respect- 
ed. He finds that the duties of the poll-clerks are so 
defined as to produce a compulsory disclosure of votes. 
But this fact he does not establish, and certainly it 
does. not appear from the provisions of the bill. 
There should always be so much difficulty surround- 
ing the act of voting that unauthorized voting and 
fraud of every kind may be, so far as practicable, 
prevented. This is the object of all regulative laws 
upon the subject. Registration, the number of voters 
at a poll, the system of ballot-boxes, and all such de- 
tails are designed to provide greater security, honesty, 
and convenience at elections. The ballot bill was a 
measure of the same general kind. It was intended 
to correct evils which experience has disclosed, and 
which are not reached by existing regulations. One 
of the chief among them is the enormous corrupt 
use of money to vitiate elections, and another is the 
‘voting of voters” by venal bosses. At present 
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whole blocks of votes are sold like merchandise. The 
venality of a great deal of voting in the city of New 
York is as capital a crime against the ballot and the 
public welfare as the suppression of votes in any pre- 
cinct in any Southern State. 

This evil must be remedied, and the ballot bill was 
the result of the careful reflection of experienced men 
and able lawyers of all parties. It- was aimed at 
abuses which every good citizen acknowledges and de- 
plores. Its defects were not vital, nor so irremediable 
as to justify a veto. Its approval would have greatly 
promoted honest and fair elections, and the Governor's 
action has postponed the relief of the community from 
notorious and dangerous abuses. If the Democratic 
party by the renomination of Governor HILL should 
prove the truth of his phrase ‘‘I am a Democrat,” it 
would seriously injure its chances of carrying the 
State of New York in November. 





FREDERICK THE GOOD, 


THE Emperor of Germany died amid the universal 
and unaffected sympathy of Christendom. The 
story of no monarch will be told with more admira- 
tion than his, for no hero of history or romance isa 
nobler figure of patience in prolonged and hopeless 
suffering, or of more faithful devotion to a lofty con- 
ception of duty. The circumstances of his accession, 
his brief reign, and the happy prospect for his coun- 
try which his character, his wisdom, and his courage 
forecast must endear him to his countrymen more 
than any German ruler since the half-fabulous HER- 
MANN, and it is probably true that no monarch was 
ever more sincerely mourned. Henceforth he will 
be known as FREDERICK the Good, a higher and more 
illustrious name than that of his famous predecessor, 
FREDERICK the Great. 

He was not long-enough upon the throne to inau- 


‘gurate a policy. But his modest and singular intel- 


ligence, aided by that of his wife, had brought him 
into sympathy with the spirit of his age, and the gen- 
eral anticipation of a liberal government constantly 
in harmony with the best instincts and desires of the 
people was founded upon his known disposition. The 
affection and enthusiasm which are lavished upon a 
ruler who is believed to be in such sympathy with his 
people might well indicate to every such personage 
the true way to happy renown. But men are the 
creatures if not the victims of their temperaments, 
and it does not follow that the Crown-Prince who 
succeeds to his father’s throne will even care to suc- 
ceed him in his policy or views. 

Indeed, it has been supposed that the young man 
is essentially a soldier, and that what is called mili- 
tary glory will be more fascinating to him than the 


glory of peace. But so long as BISMARCK lives the 


young sovereign will be probably restrained. By 
the readiness of Germany for war, as Mr. ScHURZ 
pointed out in his discourse upon the old Emperor, the 
peace of Europe has been maintained. Moreover, 
the death of FREDERICK consecrates his general pol- 
icy in the popular mind, and his son cannot escape 
paying a certain deference to it. He will be aware 
of a regretful apprehension from his accession. He 
will be conscious of the comparison that will be made, 
and it-may yet be his ambition not only to sit upon 
the throne, but to fill his father’s place in the heart 
of Germany and the honor of the world. 





A CORRECTION. 


IN a recent article upon the HALE investigating 
committee we stated that the National Civil Service 
Commission had modified the rules in order to per- 
mit the reinstatement of MCELWEE, who had been 
dismissed by the Appraiser, as he testified, for insub- 
ordination’ and drunkenness. We now learn. that 
the rules were not so modified by the Commission, 
and we regret extremely that the WEEKLY ‘should 
have made an incorrect statement so discreditable to 
the Commission. 

We gladly take this occasion to say that the official 
conduct of the Commission, so far as it is known to 
us, is marked by perfect good faith and intelligence. 
Its range of duty is limited to the administration of 
the law, which affects but a small part of the service, 
and there is no reason known to us to doubt that its 
functions are discharged as ably and fairly as those 
of any department of the public service. Its pro- 
ceedings are of a kind which do not challenge public 
attention. But any remissness or violation of trust 
would be eagerly remarked and exposed. Having 
ourselves, upon what we considered adequate reasons, 
made such an imputation, it is authoritatively denied, 
and the prompt denial justifies the belief that any 
similar statement would be equally erroneous. 

The Commission, at the President’s request, has 
now submitted a reclassification of the public em- 
ployés. This is very desirable, as the present classi- 
fication is greatly confused, and leaves doubtful the 
actual inclusion of many places in the service subject 


_to the rules. It is stated also that the President is 


considering the advisability of including the railway 
mail service in the classified system. This would be 
a measure of genuine reform, which has been strong- 
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ly urged by the National League. At present this 
most important branch of the service is made the 
prey of members of Congress and local politicians, 
who are interested not in a prompt and efficient: ser- 
vice, but in their own political and personal advan- 
tage. We should be glad to see the President defend- 
ing this department of the public service from the 
incursions and depredations of politicians. 


A SLIP. 


By a curious slip, one sentence in our article last week 
upon the St. Louis platform reversed entirely its meaning. 
In speaking of the St. Louis plank upon civil service re- 
form we meant to say that, “unlike” the Chicago Repub- 
lican platform of 1884, it was a vague and meaningless gen- 
erality. But the essential “un” vanished, leaving a cen- 
sure of the Republican platform. We have, however, so 
often said that the declaration of that year and platform 
was in itself entirely satisfactory, that we call attention to 
the slip only that the “record” may be consistent. 








THE ELECTION OF 1876. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Connecticut asks for the facts of 
the disputed election of 1876. In general they were as fol- 
lows: The undisputed electoral votes were 184 for TILDEN 
and HENDRICKS, and 172 for Hayes and WHEELER. The 
result depended upon the votes that should be finally ac- 
cepted from Louisiana and Florida, and upon the one dis- 
puted vote in Oregon. The Florida Returning Board 
threw out the votes of certain precincts-and counties, and 
declared a Republican majority of 926. The Supreme 
Court of the State ordered the Board to declare the result 
upon the face of the returns without throwing any out. 
Before this order could be obeyed the Republican electors 
met and voted. 

In Louisiana the Republican Returning Board refused 
to add a Democrat to their number, as the law required, 
refused to canvass all the votes in public, and after many 
changes in the returns, at length declared a Republican 
majority of about 4000. The Democrats claimed upon the 
face of the returns a majority of 8000. McENERY, claiming 
to be Governor, gave the Democratic electors a certificate 
of election. In Florida the Attorney-General, as one of 
the Returning Board, signed the Democratic certificate. 
In Oregon, as one of the three Republican electors who 
were elected was a federal office-holder, the Governor cer- 
tified two Republicans and one Democrat as electors. The 
Secretary of State, who was ex officio the canvassing officer 
of the State, certified the election of three Republican 
electors. These certificates came to a Congress of which 


‘one House was Democratic and the other Republican, and 


it was evident that they would not agree upon any joint 
rule for counting the vote. Some Republicans held that 
the Vice-President, a Republican, could decide which certif- 
icate to accept. Some Democrats insisted that the House, 
which was Democratic, could decide when the emergency 
had arisen in which it might elect the President. 

The public peril was very great, and there was appar- 
ently no possibility of a pacific solution, when an Electoral 
Commission was created by the act of January 27, 1877, to 
consist of five members chosen by the House, five. by the 
Senate, and five by the Supreme Court, whose decision 
should be final unless reversed by the decision of both 
Houses. The Commission decided to give the thirteen 
doubtful votes to the Republican candidates. The House 
voted to reject in each case, but the Senate did not coneur, 
and after four o'clock on the morning of March 2d, the 
election of HAYES and WHEELER, by 185 votes to 184 for 
TILDEN and HENDRICKS, was announced and sustained, 
and they were duly inangurated on the 4th. The best 
brief account is.that of ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, in his 
Hand-book History of American Politics, Harprer’s WEEKLY 
held then and holds now that there had been so much in- 
timidation, bribery, fraud, and suppression that it was ab- 
solutely impossible to know what the vote really was, and 
that under the circumstances the only way to avoid civil 
convulsion was to agree upon some such scheme of settle- 
ment as was adopted. Its adoption, and the peaceful car- 
rying out of the decision, was one of the greatest triumphs 
of patriotism in our annals. : . 





JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


THE late JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE was the friend of Em- 
ERSON and MARGARET FULLER, of SUMNER and ANDREW, 
the earnest friend and champion of liberty in every form, 
but so reasonable, so mild, so generous, with all his firm- 
ness and independence, that he was himself the best argu- 
ment of his canse. He was early settled as a Unitarian 
minister in Louisville, and after some years returned to 
Boston, where he remained one of the eminent figures of 
his Church until the end. His literary tastes were de- 
lightful, and his literary accomplishments various and ex- 
tensive. He wrote much and always well, and with Em- 
ERSON and WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING he was the author 
of the Life of Margaret Fuller, whom he knew intimately. 

The catholicity of his mind, his broad humanity, and his 
clear good sense made him an admirable preacher. He was 
firm in his own faith, while perfectly tolerant of that of 
others, and he had that genuine independence which 
springs from the disposition that ROGER WILLIAMs called 
soul liberty. In the fullest sense he was a good’ man and a 
good citizen. He illustrated the best qualities of the New- 
Englander as modified by the modern spirit, a clfaracter 
which it is sometimes thought is disappearing. 

He showed to young men the worth and power of inde- 
pendence in politics as in all other departments of activity. 
With no loss of the dignity of his profession, he sometimes 
attended a political convention, regarding it not as a con- 
clave to bind his vote against his judgment, but as a coun- 
cil of deliberation in whose recommendation the majority 
must prevail, but which leaves individnal action free. He 
iraukly declared the divine right of bolting, and upon prop- 
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er occasion he quietly exercised it. Such a man is polit- 
ically more. serviceable to a community than a hundred 
who worship a party as a fetich, and are prouder of 
subservience to party than to principle. The death of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE is the loss of a inoral force to the 
community in which he lived, but the memory of so sweet 
and strong and faithful a man is a perpetual inspiration to 
continue his good work. - 





‘*BEN-HUR” AND ‘ BEN-ELI.” 


THE attention of General LEW WALLACE having been 
called to the fact that the Rev. W. D. Manan, of Boonville, 
Missonri, had published a book professing to be the trans- 
lation of an ancient manuscript, and giving the story of 
Ben-Hur as the story of Ben-Eli, the General wrote a letter, 
stating that he was engaged for six years in the composi- 
tion of Ben-Hur, which was published by the HarPrrs in 
1880, and he also states that MAHAN took his pretended 
translation of the MS. of Ben-Eli from Ben-Hur. 

General WALLACE proceeds: 


“ Intelligence of Manan’s book reached me while I was in Con- 
stantinople. Discerning the importance of the matter, less to my- 
self than the whole Christian world, I at once addressed the Im- 
perial Minister of Public Instruction, obtained the necessary ii- 
thority to make examination of the library of the Mosque of St. 
Sophia, and organized a commission for the purpose, by whom 
exhaustive search was made, and none of the works claimed by 
Manan as of that library were found there, Neither could the 
examiners find a trace of them, or that they had ever been in the 
ancient repository. The commission conducting the search was 
composed of an official representing the Ministry of Public In- 
struction; Mr. ALEXANDER Gareviso, Official Interpreter of the 
American Legation in Constantinople; Rev. Dr. Lona, Professor 
of Robert College (American) at Hissar, above the capital; and 
Rev. Dr. Extas Rie@s, for fifty years a missionary in the East from 
the United States, long connected with the American Bible House 
in Stamboul,and translator of the Bible into a number of Eastern 
languages. These learned and able gentlemen concluded their 
labor with certificates, which I have, to the effect that works of 
the kind claimed by Manan as of that library, the MS. of Ben- Eli 
included, were not there, and had never been.” 


The General concludes by saying that several gentlemen 
of the Chureh to which MAHAN belongs, the Presbyterian, 
upon hearing the General’s statements, preferred charges 
against MAHAN, who did not appear before the Board ap- 
pointed for his trial. But he was convicted both of pla- 
giarism and lying, and was suspended from the ministry. 
The General refers his correspondent to Rev. JAMES MARTIN, 
of Marshall, Missouri, who was officially connected with 
the trial. His disposition of the whole matter is very 
summary and conclusive. 





PERSONAL, 


Two ladies who died'a week ago up in Orange County were over 
one hundred years old. Mrs. Purse Luce Danixis was one hun- 
dred and three, having been the mother of thirteen children; Mrs. 
Maroaret Foran, who was one hundred and ten, had six children. 

—Frep Doverass, now nearly eighty years old, is to go upon 
the stump this fall as a speaker in behalf of the Republican ticket. 

—The first President of New York’s noted Arion Society, Joun 
Ortro Hunpr, died last week. He was for years a leader among 
the German citizens of the metropolis, and had much to do in shap- 
ing that. political independence which has of late vears character- 
ized the German voters in New York. He was a veteran of the 
Mexican war. ; 

—Marion, in Massachusetts, is expecting Mrs. CLEVELAND again 
as a visitor this summer, 

-—A twenty-five-pound salmon was caught last week in the Con- 
necticut River at Lyme, the largest taken from those waters m 
many years, 

—Senator Hiscock is said to read every new American novel 
as soon as published. 

—Queen Victoria's celebration of her sixty-ninth birthday calla 
to mind the fact that only four of England’s rulers have attained 
a greater age. Queen Exizaprru lived till she was seventy; Wi.- 
L1aM IV. scored seventy-two; GrorGr II. enjoyed still five years 
more; while Grorgx III. was not out of the race till two-and-eighty 
had been reached. : ' 

—Mrs. Patri Syte Cottins, the Dead-letter Office’s expert on 
blind handwriting, reads all written languages readily except Rus- 
sian and Chinese. The reason she has never learned these two 
is, she says, because few Russian letters reach this country, while 
Chinese addresses are usually written so neatly and plainly that 
they can be readily deciphered without the need of expert work. 

—Thomaston, Georgia, boasts a colored resident, in the person 
of one Wittiam Brown, who claims to be the father-of forty-seven 
children, forty of whom are alive. The patriot is now living with 
his sixth wife. 

—Jrssk R. Grant has been travelling through Mexico as the 
representative of New York capitalists who propose to invest 
largely in Mexican mining properties. He says he found regret 
expressed by business men all over Mexico that the Mexican re- 
ciprocity treaty failed to become a law. 

—E. P. Ror, whose pen is never idle, and whose heart is ever 
open, has been playing the host to his brethren of the metropolis, 
providing the joy of an excursion on the Hudson to his honie at 
Cornwall, where was a feast that made every author glad that he 
was & mere mortal with an appetite. 

—Columbia College distinguishes itself by conferring its first 
degree of Bachelor of Arts upon a female graduate, Miss ALIce 
Lovisk Ponp, who, pursuing her studies at home, was still able, in 
competition with the male students of her class, to achieve the 
honor of a “high stand.” In Greek and mathematics—this is 
particularly interesting to a class of people who declare that girls 
rele not capable in such directions—Miss Pop stood especially 
sigh. ; 

-—Mr. Wintiam Heyry Surru, who has just engineered the con- 
solidation of three prominent Washington newspapers of different 
politics, the result of the combination to be one independent paper, 
with morning and afternoon editions, is prominently known as the 
general manager of the Associated Press. He is fifty-four years 
old, and possesses an almost unlimited capacity for work. Ever 
since his graduation from college he has been engaged in journal- 
ism, and his prominent connection at one time with the Cincinnati 
Gazette has led many to erroneously suppose that he is a brother 
of Mr. Richarp Sirn, one of the proprietors of that paper, and 
the “ wicked deacon” of newspaper fame. He was twice elected 
Secretary of State for Ohio—once on the ticket with Governor 
Hayrs—and, as Collector of the port of Chicago, unearthed cer- 
tain frauds of undervaluation in the Custom-house which at the 
time caused quite a sensation. 
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AUGUSTA VICTORIA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


Tur Jate German Emperor will be remembered, not as 
Freperick III., but as Crown Prince FrepertcK WILLIAM; 
not as Kaiser, but as Unser Fritz. For his limited lease 
of power has been, properly speaking, not a reign, but an 
interregnum. On the other hand, his long years of pre- 
paration for assuming the crown which he was destined 
to wear only in the presence of death have been with him 
years not simply of development as an individual and a 
future ruler, but also of effectual effort in fostering the 
growth of Germany as a nation. His honorable career as 
a soldier in three wars is a matter of record. His part 
in the social and political development of his country 
was more indefinite, but no less positive. It consisted to 
a great extent.in influence unofficially exercised ; for until 
within comparatively recent years he had little share in 
affairs of state. Germany is pervaded with the military 
spirit. His advocacy of peace at any honorable price di- 
rectly opposed the course to which unrestrained militarism 
would lead. The German army is a heavy draft upon 
the nation’s energies. He encouraged, as far as lay with- 
in his power, all forms of industrial enterprise. His 
abundant popularity with both North and South Germans 
was a distinct factor in counteracting the sectional feeling 
which the enthusiasm excited by the success of the Ger- 
man arms in the war with France was insufficient to sub- 
due. The creative powers of the nation are absorbed in 
its material progress. He was a devoted patron of art 
and letters. Lastly, even if his sympathy with the de- 
sire on the part of a large class in Germany for greater 
constitutional freedom did not lead him to form opinions 
so advanced as was popularly supposed, vet the mere fact 
that such was the prevalent idea in regard to the future 
ruler’s sentiments was a potent factor in German politics. 
For the opposition of Liberals to the narrower views of 
the late Emperor Wittiam was held in abeyance by re- 
spect for his personality, appreciation for his achieve- 
ments, and the hopes centred upon his son, It was the 
latter’s fatal malady alone which cast into the background 
the political significance of his accession to the throne. 

Freperick III. (Frieprich Witnetm Nicoratvs Karu 
von HoHENZOLLERN) was born in the New Palace at Pots- 
dam, October 18, 1831—the anniversary of the battle of 
Leipsic. In accordance with the traditions of his House, 
he began his military training early in life, and on his 
tenth birthday entered the First Regiment of Foot-Guards 
as Second Lieutenant. In 1849 he was promoted to the 
rank of First Lieutenant. When he came of age on his 
eighteenth birthday, he said to the representatives of his 
native town, who had brought him their congratulations : 


“T am still young, but I shall prepare myself for my 
high vocation with devotion and with diligence, endeavor- 
ing with all earnestness to fulfil the hopes which I recog- 
nize as an obligation laid upon me by God.” His studies 
kept equal pace with his training as a soldier; and one 
of his first tutors was Dr. Ernst Curtivs, now a professor 
in the University of Berlin. In 1854 his father, who had 
already recognized the talents of Colonel von Mortke, 
appointed him as adjutant to his son. The Prince, 
then twenty-two years old, had completed a regular course 
at the University of Bonn, spent a winter in studying 
the art treasures of Italy, and advanced several degrees 
in military rank, first as Captain, then as Major, and 
finally as Colonel. Von Mo.rke was fifty-two years old; 
but the difference in their ages was no barrier to the 
friendship which sprang up between teacher and pupil. 
The several years of their companionship were occupied 
with one continuous journey, principally in the Prus- 
sian provinces, where the manufacturing centres, mining 
districts, and the famous battle-fields were visited in 
turn. 

The passion for travel was developed to a high degree 
in the Prince, and he gratified it during the course of 
his life by extended tours through every country in Fu- 
rope. He also visited Egypt and Syria. It is interesting 
to note some of the impressions made by him in different 
quarters. The Empress Evertnie wrote of him that he 
was “a German (as Tacitus might describe him) of chival- 
rous courtesy, with something of the Hamlet about him.” 
In Italy he was always enthusiastically welcomed, crowds 
of people often assembling when he arrived at a town, 
and shouting “ Evviva Principe Gugliemo!” He was idol- 
ized by the Bavarians. When, after the close of the war 
with France, he took part in the entry of the victorious 
troops into Munich, one of the newspapers said of him, 
“ Solidity—the characteristic which has brought our na- 
tion such renown—seems incorporated in his person; he 
is more than a prince; he is a model of the German 
race.” From the date of his first visit to England, in 
1851, he completely won all hearts at the English court. 
Prince ALBErt wrote: “He has pleased me much. Straight- 
forwardrness and candor seem to be his characteristics ; he 
appears to be free from prejudice, and well meaning in 
a high degree.” It is easy to understand the universal 
sympathy called forth by his painful illness, and the uni- 
versal sorrow caused by his death. 

In 1858 he was married to Vicrorta ADELAIDE, eldest 
daughter of Queen Victorta, and now Dowager Empress 
of Germany. Prince Avsert felt great pride in the vigor, 
ous, almost masculine mind of his daughter. Her studies, 
pursued under his direction, gave her a grasp of the 
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science of government unusual in one of her years. There 
is still preserved a memorandum upon the question of mak- 
ing crown ministers responsible, which she wrote at the age 
of twenty, and which Prince ALBERT considered equal in 
power and insight to the work of an experienced statesman. 
She was eminently fitted to be the consort of the German 
Prince, and to exercise a decided influence, as she unques- 
tionably did, upon the growth of his ideas touching all po- 
litical subjects. ; 

When, in 1861, his father was appointed Regent of Prus- 
sia, the Prince, already a Major-General, became elevated 
to the rank of Lieutenant-General. He gained his first 
experience of an actual battle in the war with Denmark. 
He took a leading part in the two wars which followed 
with Austria and France. In the former it was his section 
of the army which turned the fortunes of the day at Kénig- 
griitz, and in the latter the first victories, those of Worth 
and Weissenburg, were gained by the forces under his com- 
mand. After Sedan his father raised him to the highest 
rank in the army—that of Field-Marshal. It is as yet im- 
possible to judge to what extent the credit for these cam- 
paigns was due to the Crown Prince; but the thorough mili- 
tary training which even one of royal blood in Prussia must 
undergo before attaining the rank held by the Crown-Prince 
makes it difficult to believe that he was merely a nominal 
leader. In the years of peace which followed the establish- 
ment of the German Empire he was twice summoned to take 
an active part in affairs of state. His father, stricken down by 
the hand of Nositin@ in 1878, intrusted him temporarily with 
supreme authority. He exercised his power with rare tact dur- 
ing this critical period, when the complication of foreign affairs 
after the Russo-Turkish war was being unravelled in the Ber- 
lin Congress, when the problems raised by the Social-Demo- 
cratic agitation were pressing for a solution, and when the 
delicate negotiations to adjust the disputes with the Vatican 
were being carried forward. After his sickness in 1884 Em- 
peror WitLiam gave new life to what had once been an im- 
portant part in the government machinery, the Staatsrath, or 
Council of State. It was composed of prominent men of all 
parties, except those whose principles diametrically opposed 
the existing form of government, and its function was to con- 
sider all proposed measures before they were submitted to 
the Parliament. The Crown Prince was appointed its Presi- 
dent. For the first time, with the exception of his short Re- 
gency, he stood in intimate relation to affairs of state. 

The late Emperor’s eldest son, Witttam (Frieprich WI1t- 
HELM VICTOR ALBRECHT VON HOHENZOLLERN), German Emperor 
and King of Prussia, was born January 27, 1859. His life 
hitherto has been uneventful, having been passed in the usual 
round of school and university studies, and a severe course of 
military training. On his twenty-ninth birthday he was pro- 
moted by the late Emperor Witt1aM to the rank of Majors" 
General. In point of mere intellectual capacity he may be the 
superior of his father, but he lacks the latter’s genial tempera- 
ment and homeliness of character. He is as much a soldier 
at heart as was his grandfather, but he is a soldier untemper- 
ed by the experience of war. He was married, February 27, 
1881, to Princess Avausta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. 


« His eldest son, Freprrick Witiiaw (Frieprich W Vic- 


tor Aveust Erxst VON HonENZOLLERN), who was born May 6, 
1882, becomes, by his father’s accession, Crown Prince of 
Germany. 


THE NEW CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 
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A WAR-TIME WOOING- 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


fG.HROWING over his shoulders the cape of his army overcoat, Major Abbot hastens from his room 

in the direction of the little gallery or veranda at the side of the house. Evening is just ap- 
proaching, and the lights are beginning to twinkle on the broad avenue below. He has not yet had 
time to determine upon his course of conduct. If, as he begins to suspect, it is Bessie Warren 
who received all those guileful letters, his will be a most difficult part to play. He longs to speak 
with her as well as to see her, but at this moment he knows not what may be expected of him, and, 
rather than have to inflict mortification or pain upon so sweet a girl, he is almost ready to wish 
that it had been his privilege to write to her. The fact that her father was so overcome at his 
denial, the fact that she fainted at sight of him, the fact that her first words on reviving were to 
the effect that her father had told her Paul Abbot was dead—all seemed to point to the conclusion 
that she had received love-letters, and that she had become deeply interested in her unseen corre- 
spondent. It would be no difficult matter to act the lover, and endorse anything these letters might 
have said to such a girl, thinks Abbot, as he hastens along the carpeted corridor, but then there is 
his letter to Viva; there is the fact that he has virtually declined to release her. It is this thouglit 
that suddenly “ gives him pause,” and, at the very moment that he comes to the doorway leading to 
the veranda, causes him to stop short and reflect. 

There is a little sitting-room opening off this hallway. One or two couples are chatting and 
gossiping therein, but Abbot steps past them to the window and gazes out. As he expected, there 
is a view of one end of the veranda, and there she stands, looking far out into the gathering night. 

A sweeter, lovelier face one seldom sees; so delicate and refined in every feature, so gentle and 
trusting in its expression. Her deep mourning seems only to enhance her fragile beauty, and to 
render more observable the grace of her slender form. She leans against the iron trellis-work, and 
one slim white hand sweeps back the sunny hair that is playing about her temple. Her thoughts 
are not so very far away. He is standing in the shadow of a curtained niche in a room whose light 
comes mainly from the flickering coal fire in the grate, for the October evening is chill. She stands 
where the light from the big lamps at the corner is sufficient to plainly show her every look and 
gesture. Abbot marks that twice or thrice, as footsteps are heard in the hall, she glances quickly 
toward the doorway; then that a shade of disappointinent gathers on her brow as no one comes. 
Then, once or twice, timidly and furtively, she casts shy, quick glances aloft and toward the front 
of the building. It requires little calculation to tell Major Abbot that those glances are toward the 
window of his room. Then can it be that she is there awaiting him, impatient of his coming ? 

Whether or no, this is no place for him. Ie has no business here spying upon her. He has had 
his look ; has seen again the swect face that so fascinated him. Now, though he could gaze indefi- 
nitely, he feels that he should either go forth and meet her openly, or, perhaps better, retire and avoid 
her entirely. Before he can summon courage to go le turns for one last look, and his course is decided 
for him. 

A footstep, somewhat slow, either from a djsposition to saunter on the part of the promenader or 
possible languor and weakness, is coming along the hallway. She hears it too, and he sees how her 
white hands clasp the rail of the balcony, and how she turns her bopnie head to listen. Nearer it 
comes ; he cannot see who approaches, because that would involve his stepping back and losing sight 
of her; and as it nears the doorway he marks her eager, tremulous pose, and can almost see the 

* Begun in Harrgr’s Weexty No. 1639. } 
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“A CAVALRY ORDERLY MAKES HIS APPEARANCE AT THE DOOR.” 


beating of her heart. She has not turned fully toward the 
hall, just partially, as though a sidelong glance were al! she 
dared give even in her joyous eagerness, Then a form sud- 
denly darkens the portal, and just as suddenly a shadow of 
keen disappointment clouds her face. She turns abruptly, 
and once more gazes wistfully down the street. 

The next thing Abbot sees is that the man is at her side; 
that he has accosted her; that she is startled and annoyed; 
and that although in totally different garb, her caller is no 
less a person than the secret service official who visited him 
that morning. What on earth can that mean ? 

Whatever the conversation, it is very brief. Obedient to 
some suggestion or request, though not without one more 
quick glance at his window, Abbot sees her turn and enter 
the house. Quickly she passes the doorway and speeds along 
the hall. Regardless of the opinions and probable remarks 
of the gossipers in the sitting-room, Major Abbot hastens to 
the entrance and gazes after her until the graceful form is 
out of sight. Then-he turns and confronts the sauntering 
detective. j 

“T did not know you knew Miss Warren,” he says. 

“T don’t,” is the answer. ‘“ Neither do you, do you?” 

“Well, we never met before yesterday ; but—” 

“You never wrote to her, did you, or to her father ?” 

“Never; and yet I think there is a matter connected with it 
all that will require explanation.” 

“So do I. One of the worst points against the old gentle 
man is that very bad break he made in claiming that you had 
been a constant, correspondent of his and of his daughter's.” 

‘“* One of the worst! Why, what is he accused of %” 

“ Being a rebel spy—not to put too fine a point upon it.” 

Abbot stands aghast a moment. . 

“Why, man, it’s simply impossibie! TI tell you, you're all 
wrong.” 

“Wish you'd tell my chief that,” answers the man, impas- 
sively. “Idon’t like the thing a particle. They’ve got points 
up at the office that I know nothing about, and, probably, 
have more yet, now; for the package of papers was found 
upon him just as described from Frederick.” 

“ What papers ?” 

“Don’t know. They've taken them up to the office. That's 
what makes the case rather weak in my eyes; no man would 
carry a packet of implicating papers in the pocket- of his 
overcoat all this time. Such a package was handed to him 
as he left the tavern there by the landlord’s wife, and she got 
it from the rebel spy who escaped back across the Potomac 
the next morning. He’s the man ydur Colonel Patnam so 
nearly captured. Dr. Warren broke down on the back trip, it 
seems, and was delirious here for some days; but even then I 
‘should think he would hardly have kept these papers in an 
overcoat pocket, unless they were totally forgotten, and that 
would look vastly like innocence of their contents, which is 
what he claimed.” 

“Do you mean that he knows it? Has he been accused ?” 
asks Abbot. 

_‘*Certainly. That's what I came down here for; he wanted 
his daughter. He is perfectly rational and on the mend now 
and as the physicians said he would be able to travel in a day 
or two, it was decided best to nail him. There are scores of 
people hereabouts who'll stand watching better than this old 
doctor, to my thinking; but we are like you soldiers, and have 
aur orders.” ‘ 

“Was my father up there when he was notified of his 
arrest ?” asks Abbot. j 

“No; Mr. Abbot has gone over to Senator Wilson’s. He 
was met by a messenger while standing in the office awhile 
ago.” 

The major tugs his mustache in nervous perplexity a mo 
ment. He needs to see the doctor. He cannot rest satisfied 
now until he has called upon him, assured him of his sympa- 
thy, his faith in his innocence, and his desire to be of service. 
More than that, he longs to tell him that he.believes it in his 
power to explain the whole complication. More and more it 
is dawning upon him that he has had an arch-enemy at work 
in this missing Hollins, and that his villany has involved 
them all. 4 

“Can I see Dr. Warren ?” he suddenly asks. 

“T don’t know. Iam not-directly in charge, but I will ask 
Hallett, who is up at the room now.” 
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“Do; and come to my room and let me know 
as soon as you can.” 

Tn less than five minutes the officer is down at 
his door. 

“T declare I wish you would come up. It 
seems more than ever to me that there’s a blun- 
der somewhere. The old man takes it mighty 
hard that he should be looked upon as a spy by 
the government he has suffered so much for. 
He says his only son was killed; captain in a 
New York regiment.” 

“Yes, and I believe it. I knew him at col- 
lege.” 

“Well. if that don’t beat all! And now that 
pretty girl is all he has left, and she’s breaking 
her heart because she don’t know how to com- 
fort him.” 

* Come on,” says Abbot. “7 know the way,” 

And, for a lame man, he manages to make 
marvellous time through the hallway and up 
that little flight of stairs. The room door is 
open as before. A man is pacing restlessly up 
and down the hall. There is a sound of sobbing 
from within, and, never stopping to knock, Paul 
Abbot throws off his cloak and enters. 

She is bending over the bedside, mingling en- 
treaty and soothing words with her tears; striv- 
ing to induce her raging old father to lay him- 
self down and take the medicine that the panic- 
stricken nurse is vainly offering. The doctor 
seems to have but one thonght—wrath and in- 
dignation that he, the father of a son who died 
so gallantly, should have been accused of so vile 
a crime; he has but one desire, to rise and dress 
and confront his aceusers, If ever man needed 
the strong arm of a son to rest on at this moment, 
it is poor old Warren. If ever woman needed 
the aid and presence of a gallant lover, it is this 
sweet, half-distracted Bessie; and if ever man 
looked thoroughly fit to fill all requirements, it 
is the self-same voung major.of staff who comes 
striding in and grasping the situation with a sol- 
dier’s glance. 

Heaven! How her eves light and beam at 
sight of him! How even through her tears the 
flush of hope and joy springs to her cheek! How 
eagerly, trustfully, she turns to him, as though 
kuowing all must now be well! 

“Oli, papa, here is Mr. Abbot!’ she exclaims, 
and says it as though she felt that nothing more 
could ever be needed. 

He steps between her and the staring eyes 
of the old gentleman; bends quickly down over 
him. 

“Yes, doctor. Paul Abbot, whom you thought 
killed,” and he gives him a significant glance— 
a glance that warns him to say noword that might 
undeceive her. “1 have just had news of this 
extraordinary charge. I've come to vou, quick as 
legs ean carry me, to tell vou that vou are to lie 
perfectly still, and rest this burden with me. 
Don’t stir; don’t worry; don’t say one word, 
I'm going straight to the provost marshal’s to tell 
them what I know, and explain away this whole 
thing. A most extraordinary piece of scoundrel- 
ism is at the bottom of it all, but Lam beginning 
to understand it fully. Doctor, will vou trust me ? 
Will you let me try and be Guthrie to you to- 
night; and promise me to lie still here until I 
come back from the provost marshal’s ?” 

“Do, father!” implores Bessie, bending over 
him too. 

There is a look of utter bewilderment in the 
doctor’s haggard face, but he says no word. For 
a moment he gazes from one to the other, then 
drops back upon the pillow, his eyes fixed on Ab- 
bot’s face. 

“Tam all unstrung, weak as a child,” he mur- 
murs. “] cannot understand; but do as you 
will.” 

There are voices in the hall; the clink of spurs 
and sabre; and a cavalry orderly makes his ap- 
pearance at the door. 

“Twas to give this to Major Abbot instantly,” 
he says, saluting and holding forth an envelop. 
Abbot takes and tears it open. The message is 
brief enough, but full of meaning : 

“ Your presence necessary here at once to ex- 
plain the papers found on Dr. Warren. Looks 
like a case of mistaken identity.” 

It is signed by the young ofticer whom he met 
on the occasion of his last visit. 

“T thought so, doctor !” he says, triumphantly. 
“They are shaky already, and send for me to 
come. Depend upon it, I'll bring you glad tidings 
in less than no time, and have an end to these 
inysteries. Now try and rest.” 

Then he turns to her. Can he ever forget: the 
trust, the radiance, the restfulness in the shy, 
sudden look she gives him’ His heart bounds 
with the sight; his pulse throbs hard as he holds 
forth his hand, and for the first time her soft warm 
palm is clasped in his. 

* Don’t worry one bit, Miss Bessie; we'll have 
this matter straightened out at once.” 

Then there is a pressure he cannot resist, a 
shy, momentary answer he cannot mistake, and 
with his veins all thrilling, Paul Abbot goes forth 
upon his mission, leaving her looking after him 
with eyes that plainly say, “There walks a demi- 
god.” 

At the office he is promptly ushered into the 
presence of three or four men, two of them in 
uniform. 

“Major Abbot, here is a packet of letters in a 
lady’s hand addressed to you. They were found 
on Dr. Warren, in the very pocket where he 
placed the package that was given him at Fred- 
erick. Have you lost such, or can you account 
tor them?” 

“T can account for them: readily,” answers 
Abbot, promptly. “They are mine, written by 
Miss Warren, and were stolen from me, as [ 
believe. Was there no explanation or ad- 
dress 9” 

“Nothing but this,” is the answer, and the 
speaker holds forth a wrapper, inside which is 
writtcn these words: 
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“For your daughter. Ruined though I am, I 
can never forgive myself for the fearful wrong I 
have done her. Tell her it was all a lie. He 
never wrote, and she will never know the man 
who did.” 

Abbot stands staring at the paper, his hands 
clinching, his mouth setting bard. No word is 


spoken for a moment. Then, in answer to a * 


courteous question, he looks up. 

“It is as I thought. His villany has involved 
others: besides me. Dr. Warren is no more spy 
than I am. © This writing is that scoundrel 
Hollins’s, who deserted from our regiment.” 


—_———_—_—_ <> —-- 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir is late that evening when Major Abbot re- 
turns to Willard’s. He has found time to write 
a brief note to the doctor, which it was his inten- 
tion to send by the orderly who bears the official 
order releasing the Warrens from surveillance. 
It suddenly oceurs to him, however, that she may 
see the note. If so, what will be her sensations 
on finding that the handwriting is utterly unlike 
that in which all her letters had come to her. 
Abbot tears it into shreds, and contents himself 
with a message, saying that he is compelled to 
see the adjutant-general ou immediate business, 
but will soon be with them. 

It is true that the adjutant-general has busi- 
ness with Major Abbot, but it is some time before 
audience is obtained. There is still a whirl of 
excitement over Stuart’s movements, and it is 
ten o'clock before the young officer is able to see 
his chief. The general is courteous, but a trifle 
formal and cold.  Staff-officers, he says, are now 
urgently needed, and he desires to know how ? 
soon the major will feel able to resume duty. 

“At onee, sir,” is the answer, : 

“But you are still far from strong, and— | 
do not mean office duty here; we have abundance 
of material for that sort of work.” 

“ Neither do J, sir. IT mean duty at the front. 
T can sit around head-quarters in the field as 
comfortably as T can anywhere, and, to the best 
of my observation, the duty performed by the 
adjutant-general at corps or division head-quar- 
ters is not such as involves much physical exer- 
tion.” 

The general smiles benignantly upon the yvoung- 
er officer, and with the air of a man who wouid 
sav, * How little you know of the importance 
and responsibilities of the labors to which we 
are assigned! but vou will soon understand.” 

* But can vou ride yet ?” he asks. 

“T can, if a forward movement is in contem- 
plation ; and every day will bring me strength,” 
answers Abbot. ‘In brief, general, if you have 
a post for me at the front, I can go at once.” 

“One other thing. Have you any idea of the 
whereabouts of Mr. Hollins of your old regiment, 
or can you give us any idea as to where he would 
be likely to go? He has forwarded his resignation, 
dated Keedysville, Maryland, September 18th. It 
was post-marked Baltimore, October 8th, and 
came direct. Of course it cannot be accepted. 
What is needed is some clew as to his move- 
ments. Could he or would he have gone back 
to Boston’ Had he anything to draw him 
thither ?”’ 

Abbot reflects a moment. “T can form no 
idea where he has gone,” he answers. 

“It was proposed to send an officer of your 
regiment back to confer with the police authori- 
ties, Major Abbot, and there are reasons why I 
prefer you should go. A few days’ visit at your 
vld home may not be unacceptable, and you can 
probably render valuable service. I have been 
told that there is reason to believe that Lieuten- 
ant Hollins is lurking somewhere around Bostou 
at this very minute, and that is the first duty on 
which you are needed. Your instructions can 
be written later, Now can you go in the morn- 
ing 2” ; 

There is a moment’s silence. This is not the 
duty which Major Abbot expected, nor is it at all 
what he desires. He wonders if his father has 
not been in collusion with the Senator, and be- 
tween the two, if some pretext has not been de- 
vised to get him home for a few days. It looks 
vastly that way. 

“T confess that my hopes were in the opposite 
direction, general. I had visions of immediate 
employment at the front when you spoke.” 

The bureau official is evidently pleased. He 
likes the timber the younger soldier is made of, 
and his grim, careworn face relaxes. 

“Major Abbot, you shall have your wish, and 
depend upon me, the moment there is prospect 
of a forward move you shall join a division at the 
front. Your old colonel will have one this very 
week if it can be managed here, and he will be 
glad of your services; but I tell you, between 
ourselves, that I do not believe McClellan can be 
made to budge an inch from where he stands un- 
til positive orders are given from here. You go 
—not on leave, but on duty—for a week, and 
then we'll have work for you in the field. Ihave 
promised it.” 

Then the bewildered young major is notified 
that his father is waiting for him at the Sena- 
tor’s, and thither he drives, half determined to 
upbraid them both; but the delight in the old 
gentleman’s face is too much for him. It is 
nearly eleven when they reach Willard’s, and be- 
fure he will consent to pack his soldier kit, Paul 
Abbot goes ut once to the Warrens’ room, and his 
father follows. : 

The secret service man has gone. The physi- 
cian is there and the nurse, both conversing with 
their patient, when the two gentlemen appear. 

Major Abbot presents his father, and looks 
around the room somewhat disappointedly. De- 
spite his excitement of the day, and possibly be- 
cause of it, Dr. Warren seems in higher spirits 
and better condition than Abbot has imagined it 
possible for him tv be. The two old gentlemen 
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shake hands, and Mr. Abbot speedily seats him- 
self by the side of the invalid, and frees himself 
of his impressions as to the extraordinary charges 
that had been preferred, and his satisfaction at 
their speedy refutation. The local physician, in 
low tones, is assuring Major Abbot that a day or 
two will restore their patient to strength suffi- 
cient to journey homeward, and that he believes 


the “set back” of the early evening will be of no 


avail if he can get him to sleep by midnight. 
Abbot hastily explains that he leaves at daybreak 
for Boston, and had only come in fulfilment of 
a promise. Then he accosts his father. 

“T know we have both a great deal to say to 
Dr. Warren, father, but it is a pleasure only to 
be deferred. We must say good-night, so that 
he can sleep, and will meet in New York next 
week.” 

Dr. Warren looks up inquiringly. He is far 
from wiiling to let them go, but the physician 
interposes, They say their adieux, and still Ab- 
bot hesitates ; his eves wander to the door which 
communicates with Bessie’s room, and, as though 
in answer, it opens, and she softly enters. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” he says, in low, 
eager tone. ‘ Let me present my father; and 
the old gentleman bows with courtly grace, and 
comes forward to take her hand. She is a lovely 
picture to look at, with the sweet, shy conscious- 
ness in her face. The very gaze in Abbot’s eyes 
has sent the color to her brows, and he holds her 
hand until he has to transfer it to his father’s 
outstretched palm. 

“The doctor tells us we must not stay, Miss 
Bessie,” he continues, “ but I could not go with- 
out a word. 1 am ordered to: Boston by first 
train in the morning, but shall see you—may I 
not 2—in New York.” 

Brave as she is, it comes too suddenly—this 
news that she must part with her knight just as 
he has done her such loyal service, and before 
she has even thanked him by look or word. All 
the radiance, all the bright color, fades in an in- 
stant, and Paul Abbot cannot but see it and 
divine, in part at least, the-reason. He has in 
his pocket letters from her own fair hand, that 
he knows were written for him, and yet that he 
has no right to see. He reads in her lovely eves 


a trust in him, a pain at this sudden parting,. 


that he thrills in realizing, yet should steel his 
heart against or be no loyal man. But he can- 
not go without a word from her, and it is a mo- 
ment before she can speak : 

* Js—is it not very sudden? I shall never thank 
you enough for what you have done for father— 
for ws—this evening. What would we have done 
without you?” 

“That is nothing. There is no time now ; but 
next week—New York—I may see you there, may 
I not?”’. 

May he not? What man can look in her eyes 
and ask less? He holds her hand in close press- 
ure one instant, aud hastens from the room. 
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come ? and how did you come ? and how well you 
look for a man who has had so much suffering! 
—I mean from your wounds,” she finishes, hur- 
riedly. It is all said nervously, and with evident 
purpose of simply talking to gain time and 
think. ‘“* Won't you sitdown? You must be sv 
fatigued. Take this chair, it’s so much more 
comfortable than that one you are getting. Have 
you seen mamma? No? Why, does she know 
you are here? Qh, true, she did speak of a 
headache before I went out. Mrs. Laight and I 
have been to dinner at the Farnhams’, and have 
just returned. Why didn’t you come round 
there ?—they'd have been so delighted to see 
you. You know you are quite a hero now.” 

He lets her run on, sitting in silence himself, 
and watching her. She continues her rapid, 
nervous talk a moment more, her color coming 
and going all the time, and then she stops as 
suddenly, “Of course you can answer no ques- 
tions when I keep chattering like a magpie.” 

She is seated now on the sofa facing him as 
he leans back in one of those old-fashioned easy- 
chairs that used to find their way into some par- 
lors in the ante. bellum days. When silence is 
fully established, and she is apparently ready to 
listen, he speaks: 

“T came to-night, Viva, aud to see you. Did 
you get my letter?” 

“Your last one, from Washington? Yes. It 
came yesterday.” 

“T have come to see the letters.” 

“ What letters ?” 

“Those which you must have received or been 
shown in order to make you believe ime disloyal 
tu you.” 

“T have no such letters.” 

“Did you send them to me, Viva ?” 

‘No:” 

“What did you do with them ?” : 

She hesitates, and colors painfully; then seeks 
to parry. is 

* How do you know I ever saw any letters ?” 

“ Because nothing less could explain your ac- 
tion; nor does this justify it. Still, I am not 
here to blame vou. I want to get at the truth. 
What did you do with them ?” 

*Thev—went back.” 

“When? Before or after you got my letter ?” 

No answer for a moment, then: 

“Why do you ask that? What possible differ- 
ence can it make? “They were shown me in strict 
confidence. I had long believed you cared more 
for another girl than you did for me, and these 
letters proved it.” 

“IT do not admit that, Viva,” is the grave, al- 
most stern reply. ‘ But do you mean that, after 
receiying my letter, you returned those that: I 
asked for—that I had a right to see?” 

“They were called for; and they were ‘uot 
mine to do as I chose with.” 

“ Will vou tell me how and by whom they were 
called for?” 

He has risen now, and is standing under the 





Forty-eight hours later he is in the pr 
of the woman who had promised to be his wife. 
The evening has seemed somewhat. long. She 
was out when he called at an earlier hour, but 
was to be found at a dinner party in the neigh- 
borhood. Major Abbot feels indisposed to meet 
her in presence of “society,” and leaves word 
that he will return at ten o'clock. ~ He finds her 
still absent, and has to wait. Mr, Winthrop is at 
his club; Mrs. Winthrop has begged to be ex- 
cused—she had retired early with # severe head- 
ache. She does not want to see me, thinks Ab- 
bot, and that looks as though Viva were obdurate. 
It is a matter that has served to lose its potency 
for ill, and the major is angered at himself be- 
cause of a thrill of hope, because of the thought 
of another face that will intrude. It is nearly 


eleven o’clock when he hears the rumble of car- . 


riage wheels at the door. He steps to the front 
window and looks out upon the pavement. Yes, 
there is the old family carriage drawn up in front 
in the full glare of the gas lamp. The footman 
is opening its door, and Viva Winthrop steps 
quickly forth, glances up and down the street, 
as though expectant of some one’s coming, and 
turns quickly to speak to some one in the car- 
riage. Abbot recognizes the face at the open 
window as that of an old family friend nodding 
good-night. The footman still stands; but Viva 
speaks to him; he touches his hat respectfully, 
but in some surprise, and then springs to his 
perch ; the two ladies nod and exchange cordial 
good-nights again, and away goes the carriage, 
leaving Miss Winthrop standing on the sidewalk, 
where she is still searchingly looking up and 
down and across the street. As though in an- 
swer, there comes springing through the dim light 
the hulking, slouching, round-shouldered figure 
of a big man. He is across the street and at her 
side in a few vigorous leaps, and away as quick 
as he came. No word has been interchanged, 
no sign on his part. He has handed her a small 
white parcel. She bas placed in his hand a dark 
roll of something that he eagerly seizes and makes 
off with. It all happens before Abbot has time 
to realize what is going on; then she skurries up 
the stone steps and rings the bell. His first im- 
pulse is to go and open the door himself; but 
that will produce confusion. She will have no 
time to dispose of that packet, and Major Abbot 
will not take advantage of what he has inadvert- 
ently seen. He hears the old butler shuffling 
along the marble hallway, and his deferential 
announcement. 

“Mr, Abbot is in the parlor, Miss Winthrop.” 

And then he steps forward under the chande- 
lier to meet her. 

It is a moment before she enters. Evidently 
his coming is a shock for which she is unpre- 
pared. She comes in with swiftly changing col- 
or and lips that tremble despite the unflinching 
courage of her eves. 

“This is indeed a surprise,” she says as she 
gives him her hand. “Why—when did you 


chandelier, drawn to his full height. 

“IT do not wish to speak-of it further.” I-have 
told the person that you denied the truth of them, 
and that is enough.” 

“T am sorry that vou mentioned me to -the 
person, or weighed my statements in“any. such 
scale.” 

“Paul Abbot!” she breaks in impetuously, 
rising too. ‘You say you never wrote to this 
girl, and I believe vou; but ‘tell me this: have 
you never seen her? do you not at this mo- 
ment care for her infinitely more than you do 
for me?” 

He considers a moment. It is a leading ques- 
tion; one he had not expected; but he will-not 
stoop to the faintest equivocation. Still he wants 
her to understand. 

“Listen, Viva. Up to the time of your letter’s 
coming she was a stranger to me. Now I-have 
met her. She and her father were in the same 
hotel with us at Washington; and she, too, - 
has been victimized by forged letters as you’ 
have.” 

“Enough, enough! Why not end it where it 
is? You know well that if vou cared for me that 
would be the first assurance. Granted that we 
have both been cheated, fooled, tricked, why keep 
up the farce of a loveless engagement? That, at 
least, must end now.” 

“Even if it should, Viva, I am not absolved 
from a duty I owe you. It is my conviction that 
you have been drawn into a correspondence with 
a man against whom it is my solemn right and 
duty to warn you at once. You have no brother. 
For Heaven’s sake be guided by what I say. 
Whatever may have been his influence in the past, 
you can never in the future recognize Mr. Hollins. 
If not captured by this time, he is a disgraced ex- 
ile and. deserter.” a 

“He is nothing of the kind! You, and impe- 
rious men like you, denied to him the compan- 
ionship of his brother officers, and his sensitive 
nature could not stand it. He has resigned and 
left the service, that is all.” 

“You are utterly mistaken, Viva. What I tell 
you is the solemn truth. For your name’s sake I 
implore you tell me what has been his influence 
in the past. I well know he can be nothing to 
you in the future, Viva. You are not in commu- 
nication with him now, are you?” 

A ring at the bell. The old butler comes sleep- 
ily shuffling along the hall again, and appears at 
the parlor with a telegram. ‘“ They sent it after 
you, sir,” is the explanation. Abbot, with curi- 
ous foreboding, opens, and hurriedly reads the 
words : 

“Rix also deserted ; is believed to have gone 
to Boston.” 

“Viva!” he exclaims, “ the man you gave that 
packet to was Rix, another deserter. My God! 
Do you know where Hollins is ?” 

But Viva Winthrop has fallen back on the sofa, 
covering her face with her hands. 

(tO BE OUNTINUED.) 
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REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


Towarp the close of the first week of Juue, 
at his home at Plainfield, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
James Freeman Cuarke passed quietly away to 
his rest. The death of the reverend gentleman 
did not come as a surprise to those who were near 
him, for he had been in failing heaith for some 
few years past, and some weeks ago the intima- 
tions were that the end was not distant. Dr, 
Crarke had entered upon his seventy-ninth year, 
having been born at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
April 4, 1810; and his death was the result of a 
complication of disorders, partly incident to the 
infirmities common to persons of advanced years, 

Of James Freeman CLarkr's ancestry nothing 
special is recorded. _ While yet a very young man 
his circumstances were such that he was able to 
enter himself at Harvard. He graduated A.B. 
in the famous class of 1829, having among his 
classmates such men as OLtveR WeNpELL HoiMes 
and S. F. Surra, the well-known Baptist divine, 
and author of ‘‘ My country, ‘tis of thee.” CLARKE 
followed up his academical studies by a course of 
theology at the Cambridge Divinity School, gradu- 
ating in 1833, and almost immediately afterward 
accepting a call as pastor to the Unitarian church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he remained till 1840. 
In 1841 he beeame pastor of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Massachusetts. Here he la- 


_ bored with acceptance and success until 1850, 


when he retired. for a time from active service. 
After three years, in 1853, the connection was 
resumed, and was dissolved only by death. 

Dr. Crarke’s public career, conditioned as it 
was bv his professional duties and restraints, 
filled most of the requirements of success. The 
Chaureh of the Disciples was originally a small 
down-town chapel in Indiana Place. _ For years 
past the congregation has worshipped in a more 
commodious and more comfortable editice in what 
is known as the ‘ Back Bay” district. Able, elo- 
quent when he thought fit, scholarly, but wearing 
his weight of learning lightly, and holding it in 
due subjection, always earnest and direct, Free- 
MAN CLarke sought to make his teaching tell and 
produce fruit; and the kind of fruit he most de- 
sired to see was practical Christianitvy—Christian- 
itv in action. His church was in consequence— 
the membership being somewhat mixed, consist- 


ing of many of the leading people of the city,. 


with many in humble cireumstances—a busy hive, 
its energies going out in a multiplicity of ways, 
and seeking through every channel to do good, 
and to be helpful generally in the cause of social 
reform. The church reflected the man. It is a 
striking testimony to the worth of the latter that 
he was able to labor so long and so successfully 
among the same people. 

His literary labors were abundant. He was a 
frequent contributor to the periodical literature 
of his time. His published works, which cover 
a great variety of subjects, and which are mark- 
ed by high ability, are many. His first publi- 
cation of any high pretension was a translation 
of De Wertrtr’s 7heodore, 1840. Since that date 
he has kept himself steadily before the reading 
and thinking public, and has commanded atten- 
tion as a poet, as a biographer, as a historian, as 
a critic, and as a skilful expositor in maiy de- 
parunents of theology. Seldom has a year passed 
without some new book from his tireless pen. 
As late as 1886 he published Hrery-day Religion. 
Manv of his books and tractates, written for a 
special purpose and intended for immediate ef- 
feet, although well serving the end fur which 
they were produced, were necessarily only of 
ephemeral value. Some of his books, however, 
are of enduring excellence. Not a few of his 
poetical effusions have found admission to the 
hymnology of the time; and they are likely to 
remain. His most ambitious work, and that 
which is most likely to perpetuate his name, is 
his Ten Great Religions, 1870-1883—a compre- 
hensive, able, and withal conscientious, if not al- 
together, and in every point, satisfactory survey 
of a wide and varied field of thought. 





THE NEW CHICAGO, 


From the first settlement of Chicago her en- 
terprise and material progress have been continu- 
ous, but her conservatism, in practical affairs at 
least, is yet to come. Chicago never has had 
time to be conservative. Opportunity has thrust 
itself upon her so frequently and with such in- 
sistent force, and the demands of a rapidly set- 
tling farm country have clamored so loudly in her 
business places, that her sagaciuus men of af- 
fairs have had a chance to do little else than 
rush headlong toward the most wonderful suc- 
cess in American history. Chicago did not have 
to hew her way to a reluctant and tardy-footed 
competence; nature supplied the steed and ne- 
cessity. the spur, and thus she rode unresistingly 
to riches and power. 

It was the situation of the city that made Chi- 
cago what she is. The head of Lake Michigan 
was the point of vantage for all the central West- 
ern country. Inthe early days it was the near- 
est point from which the farmers of Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and the neighboring 
States could send their wheat and corn to the 
markets of the East by way of the Great Lakes. 
Later, when the railroads competed successfully 
with the lake vessels, the farmers still went to 
Chicago with their crops, because there they found 
the readiest markets, and got the best results of 
competition in freight rates. For many years 
Chicago had almost.a monopoly of the Western 
trade. That area of country which is by nature 
directly tributary to Chicago was settled and cul- 
tivated long before the Indians were driven from 
the far West and Northwest. The advantage 
thus gained by Chicago was so great that no ef- 
—_ of rival cities could make headway against 

er. 

As might be expected, this marvellous progress 
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of the young trading centre created in the minds 
of her inhabitants a confidence that no presage 
ot evil could shake. While the city itself grew 
without ceasing, this confidence waxed greater 
and greater, until to-day it is the most distin- 
guishing trait of Chicago character. It is a con- 
fidence that takes all things for granted. The 
Chicago man never willingly admits that things 
with his city could well be other than they are. 
Intrenched behind formidable statistics of grain 
and stock shipments, lumber importations and 
manufactures, he will demonstrate that there is 
only one Chicago, and that there never can be 
another. Whatever the settlement of the North- 
western country may do for the city of Duluth, 
which is now rising like a cloud in the Northern 
sky to menace Chicago's supremacy in the mat- 
ter-of water shipments, there can be no ques- 
tion now concerning the reality or genuineness 
of Chicago’s material greatness. As in the mat- 
ter of lake commerce, so in railroads, Chicago 
stands at the head and front of American cities. 
All railroads lead to Chicago.. Whether from 
the wheat fields and farming lands of the West, 
the lumber regions of the North, or the coal fields 
of the East, thousands of cars daily go to Chicago, 
as to a modern Mecea, to pay tribute to the great 
Western market. Every bushel of wheat, every 
cargo of lumber, and every ton of coal pays toll at 
Chieago’s gates. From this toll springs the city’s 
wealth and prosperity. As in the past most of 
this toll came from the new West, where settlers 
were building humble homes upon the old founda- 
tions of youth and hope, the number of toll col- 
lectors and the amount of toll kept pace with the 
growth of the new States beyond the Mississippi 
for many years. The increase in the business of 
Chicago so clearly meant a corresponding growth 
of its tributary territory that the progress of fron- 
tier development for a long time could be accu- 
rately gauged by the annual statistics of Chi- 
cago’s Chamber of Commerce. So long as this 
region was in the early stages of its development, 
Chicago got nearly all of its trade at remunera- 
tive prices, for the reason that the frontier mer- 
chant, who did business on a small capital, and 
who was therefore compelled to buy goods from 
day to day as he needed them, could not afford 
to deal directly with New York. Now that a con- 
siderable part of the West has been settled for 
some time, the local merchant is, in most cases, 
in a position to benefit by New York competition. 
Yet even when Kansas merchants went to New 
York for goods, Chicago had some share in the 
transaction, for her railroads received something 
more than half of the transportation charges. 
Realizing how profitable the trade of the West- 
ern frontier had been, Chicago men were among 
the first to encourage immigration to the new 
Northwest. The Chicago commercial traveller 
followed the railroad builders from station to 
station, and even went on before them in shrewd 
anticipation of the future. Then the frontier trade 
began afresh, with a heartiness that proved to 
those who did not care to analyze the statistics 
that the permanence of Chicago's monopoly of 
the Western trade was beyond all question.  Chi- 
cago’s trade statistics show that hitherto the 
Western metropolis has been singularly fortu- 
nate in having a constant supply of fresh territory 
to work upon. Her business has been kept at 
flood-tide in much the same manner as that in 
which the farmer maintains his average yield of 
wheat—-by breaking up and planting a new field 
of ground when the old becomes stale and barren. 
Like the farmer whose acreage has a limit, Chi- 
cago will some day come to the end of her new 
territory, and will be compelled to make the most 
of what she has. It is this feeling that causes 
the thonghtful Chicago man to look askance at 
the shadow of Duluth athwart the Northern sky. 
Even though Duluth should handle the trade of 
the Northwest, Chicago has nothing to fear for 
her future. The solid nature of her success, the 
momentum of her growth, and the wide extent of 
the rich country that will in any event remain as 
a feeder to her mill, to say nothing of the glory 
of her name and the inherent attracting power of 
past achievement, assure her of a foremost place 
among the great cities of the continent. Her 
growth may not be so rapid in the future as in 
the past perhaps, but as the already old-settled 
West still further develops, as there is plenty of 
room for it to do, Chicago will keep pace steadily 
with each new increase in population until her 
destiny shall be worked out to its fulfilment. 
Only among untravelled Eastern folks or envi- 
ous Western people is there any more talk of the 
temporary nature of Chicago’s success. The great 
fire settled all that nonsense. When the half-dazed 
inhabitants of the burned city dug the smoke and 
cinders from their eyes in the middle of October, 


- 1871, they confronted the gravest problem that 


ever had fallen to the unhappy lot of a Western 
city. They believed their city to be as permanent 
as the gravel and clay upon which it had been 


built. If they could rebuild their business houses, ' 


they would demonstrate that permanence not only 
to the world at large, but more particularly to 
their rivals at St. Louis and Cincinnati, who, in 
the time of disaster, had sent them food and clothes 
and money for pressing needs. It was so easy to 
say these things, but so hard to do them; espe- 
cially as the fire had left the city almost bankrupt. 
Just here Chicago confidence overcame the diffi- 
culty, and made itself a name without parallel in 
the history of American commercial affairs. It 
borrowed the money with which to rebuild the 
burned city. The barren, ash-strewn lots had to 
serve as security for this great loan. New York 
and the East furnished the money, and practically 
took the future as collateral. The investment 
was in all respects a wise and safe one, for now 
that results can be computed in figures, the risk 
is seen to be justified by the return of both prin- 
cipal and interest. Although the fire was a ca- 
lamity whose magnitude has not been fully appre- 
ciated outside of Chicago, vet it was the turning. 
puint in the vity’s life. 1t made the new Chicago, 
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It swept off the face of the earth miles of tempo- 
rary wooden buildings and flimsy brick shells, aud 
in return gave the city acres upon acres of solid 
granite, stone, iron, and brick blocks, which, in 
point of elegance, comfort, and appearance, have 
bo superiors in the country. 

From an architectural point of view most of 
these buildings belong to that period in city 
growth when economy and haste have much to 
do with the architect’s plans, A few of the struc- 
tures built immediately after the fire have, how- 
ever, some claim to architectural beauty. The 
Chicago architects, it must be remembered, had 
not then the leisure time in which to design the 
beautiful buildings that have been added to the 
business section of the city within the past few 
years. Some of the newest buildings are in every 
way admirable specimens of architectural genius. 
Only one of the larger buildings, the new Board 
of Trade pile of broken-up granite, is an abselute 
failure. To my mind, Chicago architects show 
more of a strong desire to do something original 
and striking than to consider the properties of 
materials and the beauty of simplicity. With the 
private houses the architects have had a more 
leisurely opportunity to show how architecturally 
chaotic a new city may be made. T se more pre- 
tentious places of residence on. the no th and south 
sides ure the most striking in appe: rance in the 
country, and fully as expensively built and fitted 
up as mnost houses in New York or Boston. Each 
builder seems to have taken counsel with his ar- 
chitect for the purpose of founding a school of. 
architecture of his own. The result has been 
combinations of all manner of things in all sorts 
of picturesque ways, with here and there an ap- 
paliingly original idea brought out in weird prom- 
inence. In the words of a young Chicago arehi- 
tect of excellent ability, the city * took the Queen 
Anne fever hard for one so young.” Now the 
people talk learnedly of Romanesque lines and 
Moresque exteriors, and they straightway go and 
build their houses in the Chicagoexque stvle. It 
is a great pity that all the fine houses that line 
the well-kept streets, and give the city the ap- 
pearance of perpetual dress parade, could not be 
as pleasing to the eye as a number of the beauti- 
ful north and south side homes, that would do 
credit to any age or school of architecture. 

Chicago people spend so much money on their 
homes that they ought to have the finest archi- 
tecture obtainable. If they would make practi- 
cal use of some of the ideas that they pick up 
while travelling, they would find them of advan- 
tage. Chicago folk are remarkable travellers. 
They go everywhere upon the slightest induce- 
ment, Some of them make the round trip to 
New York just to rest their crowded brains. 
Travelling between New York and Chicago is so 
easy now that a tired man can profit well by the 


‘ride. This run between the seaboard and Lake 


Michigan is the firest in the country. The travel 
is enormous. Competition among the railroads 
has kept lowering the rate of fare and increasing 
the speed until to-day the trip is made in a single 
day at a moderate cost. The most interesting 
development in modern railroading has taken 
place on the New York and Chicago through lines 
within the past few years. As noteworthy an 
advance as any has been made by ghe old Erie 


Read, which, by reason of its beautiful scenery, 


comfortable car service, and quick time, has be- 
come a great favorite with through passengers. 
The traveller who years ago had to change cars 
at nearly every mile-post still wonders at the new 
style of travel. He now can take a ferry-boat at 
the foot of Chambers Street, board a sleeping- 
car at the station in Jersey City, and get out at 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. The fact that 
the old Erie Road, which once had as bad luck as 
Chicago did in 1871, is now not only in the fore- 
front of railway progress, but alxo has provided 
many new. station buildings, improved its track, 
and made its local service second to none in the 
country, shows incontestably the growing pros- 
perity of the West, which furnishes the bulk of 
the road’s through business. This at the same 
time indicates the extent of Chicago's trade, for 
the Erie taps Chicago like an artery. 

With all these big roads at his door, the Chi- 
cago man is the most thoroughly travelled and 
the best-informed person in the country. He 
has learned many things that he is not quite 
ready to make use of, among the most significant 
of which is the belief—elsewhere generally put 
in foree—that money should not be the governing 
influence in social affairs. Chicago's social evo- 
lution will prove to be an interesting study for 
a few years of the near future. The literary 
element in the city’s life is constantly gaining 
strength, and that, together with the musicians, 
artists, aud men of learning, who must be sought 
in a sometimes forgetful seclusion, will doubtless 
have a strong bearing on the coming readjustiwent 
of soviety. When the Chicago newspapers think 
seriously that something ought to be allowed to 
get into a paper besides news that is dropped 
red-hot from a telegraph wire, there may be hope 
for a quick change. Chicago papers do things 
with such energy and determination that they, 
no doubt, could readjust the entire social fabric 
in a month if they set about it. The daily papers 
show a tendency toward genuine improvement 
that looks well for the future. The. grotesque 
and ejaculatory sensationalism that brought them 
at one time into undeserved notoriety is happily 
a thing of the past. There is no indication that 
it ever will return. Certainly the intelligent peo- 
ple have got far beyond the necessity of a course 
of glaring head-lines with their breakfast. This 
may be taken as an indication that Chicago is 
in a condition of change. A good many ideas 
that belong to the growing period of a city’s 
life have been rubbed: off by contact with the 
rest of the world, the greater part of which has 
invariably shown an inclination to tell Chicago 
the truth about herself. To the travelling stran- 
ger the temptation to criticise Chicago is irre- 
sistible. The city is so new and cumplete, her 
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streets swarm so with busy people, and there is 
over all things a tinge of Chicago confidence as 
palpable as the clouds of smoke and soot that 
fill the air, that the visitor naturally looks for a 
vulnerable spot into which to thrust a lance. 
Still, those who criticise most adinire best. If 
there is much to criticise, as there is in every 
city, there is at the same time a great deal to 
heartily and frankly admire. There will be better 
opportunity for sincere admiration as the West- 
ern civilization gets more evenly shaken together 
by that process of development and change which 
is now at work for the best interests of tlie whole 
nation. Chicago of the present is materially great 
and powerful beyond all question ; the Chicago 
of the future will be greater still in different ways. 

It might naturally. be supposed that the num- 
ber of railways that mass themselves at Chicago 
would ruin the Jake trade entirely, but, in reality, 
competition seems only to have increased tle 
number of clearances of east-bound vessels. In 
fact, so well content is the Chicago man with the 
lake trade that he is disposed to assert that Chi- 
cago is the greatest shipping port in the country. 
This, at first sight, seems to be a preposterous 
claim, but the Chicago man backs it up with sta- 
tistics showing that the number of arrivals and 
departures at the port of Chicago during thé 
vear is greater than at New York, which, for- 
tunately, is no lower on the list than second 
place. It should be borne in mind that in 
speaking of these astonishing, statistics of a 
lake commerce that was supposed to have 
been killed long ago by the railroads, the Chicago 
man says nothing at all about the trifling matter 
of tonnage. Lest some timid New- Yorker should 
take alarm at the apparent decline of his great 
seaport trade, it should be explained that the ar- 
rivals and departures at Chicago,are mainly those 
of small sailing vessels of light tonnage. if 
eight-tenths of the clearances were represented 
by the big grain steamers that darken the Lake 
Michigan sky with their smoke during the ship- 
ping season, there would be undoubted need for 
New York to look after her marine business. 

Until the railroads devise some way ofearrving 
grain and coal and other heavy freight as cheap- 
ly as the same things are shipped by water, the 
lake vessels will have plenty toido. Iv this in- 
dustry, as in others, the big steamers and the 
rich corporations are steadily crowding the small- 
er ones out of the field. Still, if one may judge 
from the rate of wages paid to lake seamen dur- 
ing the season, the business must have retained 
a part, at least, of its old margin of profit. Ina 
moderately active season ordinary. sailors “before 
the mast get two dollars a day and board, which 
is a remuneration about four times as large as 
that of many of the seamen employed on vessels 
entering the port of New York. 

If there is anything in Chicago really deserving 
of criticisin it is the condition of'the streets. The 
solid-looking, well-filled busineds blocks would 
seem to demand a pavement of nothing less sub- 
stantial than Belgian stone, instead of the round 
pieces of wood placed on end that are to be found 
in a large number of the bustling thoroughfares, 
even including some of the busiest streets of- the 
business district, For a large city the wood pave- 
ment is clearly a mistake on the side of false 
economy. The blocks of wood are cheap enough, 
so far as that goes, but they soon wear into holes 
and ruts that give the street 4 ragged, uneven 
appearance, and cause driving to become both 
difficult and dangerous. None;regret the exist- 
ence of this worn pavement more keenly than 
the business men, most of whom own driving 


. horses in addition to those used for the purposes 


of business. Chicago is remarkably well sup- 
plied with good roadsters and private carriages. 
Nearly every man who can afford it keeps his 
own horse, and as horses are taken care of at an 
unusually low cost, the number of drivers in pro- 
portion to the general population is correspond- 
ingly large. Most of the residence blocks are 
divided by narrow lanes, which, as a general thing, 
are lined with private stables. This explains the 
peculiar appearance-of the principal streets dur- 
ing the busiest hours of the day. From ten 
o'clock in the morning uatil late in the afternoon 
the curb-stones are wellnigh monopolized by rows 
of horses and light buggies. The horses appar- 
ently are accustomed to it, for they crunch grain 
in their nose-bags with all the placidity and pa- 
tience of animals in a farm-yard. The sight is 
at least interesting to the stranger. 

These single rigs, as they are comprehensively 
spoken of, have become « feature of Chicago's 
business life. In addition to their cheapness, 
they are quick enough to give the busy man an 
otherwise unsupplied- means of travel from one 
part of the city to another. Thé Chicago man 
will not waik, nor will he ride in the uncertain 
street-cars, which have an annoying way of de- 
positing the uninstructed stranger in the middle 
of a street, and then turning around and jogging 
back to their starting- points. He therefore 
drives at such speed as the pavements will permit. 

As the comforts of life in a large city can be 
supplied in Chicago with as little cost as any- 
where on the continent, many men with busine-s 
interests in the lumber regions of the North, and 
the stock ranges and mines of the far West, make 
the city their home during the winter mouths. 
By this arrangement they are at the same time in 
one of the centres of civilization and within easy 
travelling distance of their various business prop- 
erties. These men are ameng the best and mort 
desirable citizens of Chicago, They invariably 
have plenty of means, and as they often build fine 
houses, and do a good share toward keeping up 
the volume of Chicago's business, they are excel- 
lent acquisitions to the city’s population, With 
the further extension of the Western and Nortli- 
western railways, and the consequent develop- 
ment of additional frontier territory, the number 
of these men will be largely increased. Chicago 
will alwavs be wise enough to give them all a 
hearty welcome. - Wittiam Wittarp Howagp. 
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MY OX. 
By M. L POOL 


{ Have an ox for sale. I will sell him “reason- 
able.” Idon’t expect to make any money on him. 
1 am not going to deceive about this matter at all, 
and I own frankly that the animal is not to be 
sold because the owner is going to Europe. I 
am not going to Europe. I wish I was, for then 
I might Jook forward to having my mind divert- 
ed from dwelling on some of the incidents of this 
season. For instance, if I should be able to go 
through the gallery of the Louvre I might see a 
picture, or a pretty woman looking at a picture, 
and one or the other might enable me to forget 
that old “ Leftant Shaw,” down at the Four Cor- 
ners here, has called me on three several occa- 
sions the “ gauldist durndest fool that ever come 
out inter the country to make a cuss of -hisself.” 

Such remarks as the above are calculated to 
sting, even though they are made by an ancient 


cobbler who was “leftant” in the militia in the- 


earlier part of the century, and who, within: the 
knowledge of this generation, has never been 
known ‘to have a whole pair of trousers to his 
legs. 

Though his social position is not great, nearly 
all the'men at the Four Corners gather’-in his 
shop in the evenings, and shuffle their feet on the 
leather chips there, and spit and talk over every- 
thing. ‘They talked me over before I had been 
at my friend Malden’s house twenty-four hours, 
and when it was known about the ox, as it was 
directly, Leftant Shaw said I looked exactly like 
that kind of an idjit. 

This ‘brings me back to my subject. He is a 
good ox; at least, the man who sold him has been 
heard to say that he was a good ox, and that there 
wa'n’t nothin’ in the world so kind as Juba was. 

Juba is the musical name given to the steer 
when very young. I can earnestly say that, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, Juba is kind. 
When I first knew him it was a pleasure to-look 
into his big mild eyes as he gently chewed his 
cud. 

I bought him that I might ride horseback. I 
am wel] aware that it is not customary when one 
wishes to ride horseback ‘to buy an ox. But I 
had reasous for this course which seemed very 
cogent at the time, but which soon after the pur- 
chase was effected lost their cogency. 

It was in May that I came out here, with all 
my belongings, to stay until fall with my old col- 
lege chum Malden, who is the “ orthodox” min- 
ister at the Four Corners. This is one of the 
towns where the Congregational Church is always 
mentioned as “ the orthodox,” leading a stranger 
to believe that it holds within it everything or- 
thodox that is in the place, as perhaps it does. 

I was sent into the country because I had head- 
aches and could not sleep, and because “ nervous 
exhaustion” was a threatening of the future. 

“ Now,” said Malden, on the second day, “ what 
you need is horseback exercise. You could ride 
my mare just as well as not, if I only had some- 
thing to work my little farm. Of course you 
can’t buy a horse for yourself.” . 

Of course I couldn’t, being a lawyer who was 
living on his minute capital, and who had not 
yet hada brief. I said I should have to go on 
shank’s mare, and the subject dropped for that 
day. But the next noon at dinner Malden cried 

out that he had it, and that it was an ox. On 
being explained, this remark meant that if I 
could raise money to buy an ox, he could use the 
beast for ploughing, ete., aud I could ride his 
mare every day, save when he was driving out 
to call on his flock. 

The idea struck us all as remarkably good. 
Mrs. Malden said that some one over on the 
cross-road had had an ox for sale two weeks ago, 
a black ox with a white face, price thirty dollars. 

Having heard this news, I was seized with a 
tormenting fear lest the animal should have been 
already sold. I set out after dinner to walk to 
Mr. Rhodes’s farm, my friend shouting after me 
the advice that I “‘ must be sure and not seem to 
want the ox, or Rhodes would put up his price 
quicker than a wink.” 

Malden is a good man, but when with me his 
remarks are not always what is called strictly 
ministerial, 

I had to go through the village at the Four 
Corners, and here I committed one of the imis- 
takes of my life, as Malden told me when I re- 
turned. As I scrambled over a stone wall to go 
through an orchard, in order to shorten the dis- 
tance, I raked off so much of a “lift” from the 
heel of my right shoe, and the loss made me 
seem so lame, that I stopped at Leftant Shaw’s to 
have him nail on a new lift. This was the mis- 
take, for any friend made clear to me that he 
would rather fall into the hands of any malevo- 
lent power of which he had ever heard than into 
the hands of that diabolical Shaw. This was 
strong language for an orthodox clergyman, who 
is supposed to know all about malevolent powers, 

As for me, I did not know the cobbler as well 
then as I do now, and while I sat with my stock- 
inged foot ou my knee and waited, he got out of 
me all about my errand. 

I thought he spat in a very contemptuous man- 
ner when I mentioned Mr. Rhodes’s ox, and so I 
asked him what he knew concerning the animal. 

“Not a thing,” he said. 

Nothing more was said until he remarked that 
he should jedge I was from the city. When I said 
yes, the sneer on his face was so strong that it 
diffused itself all over his person ; even the shiny, 
blackened leather apron appeared to despise me. 
Dwellers in great towns may sometimes consjder 
country people “green,” but that feeling is no- 
thing in comparison with the scorn and pity with 
which a countryman regards city folks. 

As soon as I could, I went on my way. It was 
not until it was too late to do me any good that 
a“ well-wisher”—that is what he called himself— 
informed me that “ Leeftant Shaw told him ‘bout 
wy arskin’ "bout that ox, and that he [Shaw] 
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didn't consider it his dooty to tell me what was 
reported "bout that animal.” The well-wisher 
added, with great apparent enjoyment, that the 
leftant had also said, “that it wa’n’t no good 
explainin’ to a dunce as. was thinkin’ of workin’ 
one ox. A feller that didn’t know as oxen went 
in pairs wa’n’t constructed so’s to under stand if 
things was explained to him.” 

As I have said, it was too late to do any good 
when this person thought best to tell me this, 
and I went on innocently, as became a simple 
city man, down along the street where the prim 
front yards were taking on a bright green, and 
where fat robins were fighting and courting. 

I found the old Rhodes place a mile beyond 
the village. It was an immense two-story, un- 
painted house, shingled all over, and the shingles 
looked ready to fly away if a wind:touched them ; 
indeed, many had blown off, and were lying par- 
tially and placidly imbedded in the quickly grow- 
ing grass of the huge yard. These, and a few 
worn-out cart-wheels here and there, were . not 
cheerful to look at, even on a bright May after- 
noon, 

An old man was leaning aguinst a well-sweep 
in the back of the yard, and he came limping 
toward me, revealing, as he approached, that one 
side of him was afflicted with the shaking palsy. 
I-had somehow expected:to find a young man. I 
asked if-he.were the man who wanted to sell 
an-ox, and after be had tremulously nodded: his 
head, I, remembering my friend’s advice, imme- 
diately assumed an air of great unconcern, and 
told my companion that it was fine growing wea- 
ther; and-he nodded again. I continued to con- 
verse at some length about the crops and manure 
and loam and timothy. He nodded to everything 
I said. After a while his nods began to confuse 
me a great deal. They seemed to be a kind of 
combination of assent and contradiction: At 
any rate, I fancied that the left side of his face 
and head, which was the palsied side, wanted to 
jerk upward, while the well side succeeded every 
time in nodding down. 

Any one will see.that conversation under these 
circumstances is not-only uninspiring, but very: 
bewildering. 

For thie first half-hour [-held-to my resolution 
not to Say anything more. about my object in 
coming, for my first question had told him that. 
I braced myself against a post, and wondered 
how long I could hold out. 

By the beginning of the second half-hour I 
was sure I was becoming imbecile from the ef- 
fect of those nods. -Why didn’t the man speak 
of his ox if he had one to sell? I asked myself 
angrily what was the use of going on in this 
way. I was somewhat savage as I inquired 
aloud if I might: see the ox. 

Mr. Rhodes turned and wavered along toward 
the barn, and I after him, trying not to walk just 
as he did. There was the animal in the cow-yard, 
looking fat and calm. For real calmness yo to 
the ox, and you will never be disappointed. 

I placed my foot on as high a fence rail as I 
could manage and still keep my balance, put my 
hands in my trousers’ pockets and my head at a 
knowiug angle, and had a consciousness that if 
ever a man looked as if he knew oxen, I was 
that man. 

After a long and wise and silent gaze I took 
my foot from the fence, my bands from my pock- 
ets, and went and punched the ox in the neck 
and in the ribs. Then I stood off a few yards, 
with my legs wide apart, and said, in a guttural 
voice, ‘* Work well?” 

At this Mr. Rhodes spoke for the first time. 
“ Here I be a-totterin’ inter the grave,” said he, 
“'n’ do ye think I’d wanter sell a ox as wouldn’t 
work ?” 

I hastily gave up my attitude, and relinquished 
all thoughts of appearing knowing. Who was I 
that I should appear to doubt this old man who 
was about leaving the world? I had some idea 
of begging his pardon for having asked if the 
ox would work, but I only hastily inquired the 
price. It was thirty dollars if I took him now, 
or thirty-five dollars if Mr. Rhodes had to keep 
him another day. I was so alarmed by the pus- 
sibility that the creature might go up in value 
tive dollars a day that I closed the. bargain in- 
stantly, thankful that I had been so fortunate 
as to come that day instead of the next. Mr. 
Rhodes said that his rule when he sold oxen was 
always cash payments; not that he had no doubts 
of me, but his rule was cash payments. He add- 
ed that there wa’n’t an ox in town that would 
lead as well as this one. He brought forth a 
rope and rigged it about Juba’s horns, telling 
me that I might give him ten cents for the rope, 
and if I ever brought it back he would return 
the ten cents, provided the rope was in as go 
condition as it was now. When he had 
the money in full, he put the end of the halter 
in my hands. I started on my homeward jour- 
ney, and every rod of the distance I thanked for- 
tune that I had been so lucky. There never was 
anything so mild and calm as this animal. 

When I reached Malden’s house he left: his 
sermon-making, came out, and walked round the 
ox, declaring he had never seen a finer creature. 

“To-morrow I'll have him plough up my gar- 
den spot,” he said, “and you can take a canter 
on the mare.” 

But Juba did not plough up the garden spot, 
nor any other spot. 

He was brought forth and hitched to the 
plough. The hired man grasped the plough- 
handles, and Mr. and Mrs. Malden, the baby, the 
“help,” and myself clustered near to see the first 
furrow turned. Malden said it was absurd that 
people here in New England thought they must 
have a pair of oxen. He was almost eloquent 
on the benefit a poor man might derive from one 
ox. Having thus spoken, he told the hired mau 
to go ahead. 

How mild Juba was! and how he would not 
budge an inch! Te stood there and cast: re- 


buhing, liquid eyes on us; and he chewed be- 


tweenwhiles, when we were tired and let him 
alone a moment. 
After this attempt we tried’ him in a cart; then 
we hitched him-to a drag. He was all the time 
and 2 hl 





ble. We tried him simply 


as a companion, walking along with him with a 
hand on his neck. He consented to be a com- 
panion. 

Some time in the second hour we-all sat down 
to rest. Malden wiped the perspiration from his 
face, and remarked that he supposed Mr. Rhodes 
said the ox would work. 

I thought a moment, and thew 1 answered :: “I 
don’t think he did say-so.. I put that question 
to him, and he informed me that he was totter- 
ing into the grave, and asked if I thought he 
would want;to sell an ox-that wouldn’t work.” 

When the minister heard this, he said, “ Thun- 
der!” his wife said, “Hush!” the hired man 
grinned; I made the-general’ observation that it 
was devilish. : 

After a-silence, during which .we. all tried to 
become -cool in mind and body, and Jaba chew- 
ed, the hired man said-that “it wa’n’t customary 
in this epuntry to work an ox. alone, aud p’r’aps 
duba would work-in pairs.” Incthe-hired man’s 
estimation. it “wa’n’t-hardly decent not to work 
them critters:in pairs, and no man anywheres, 
but old Si Rhodes, would have hed a single ox to 
sell, less twas by’accident.” After these words, 
of wourse the: question for out -future became, 
“Would Juba work:in-paira?”. ~ 

Malden said he wished he could buy a:mate 
for Juba, but with bis-small-salary that was out 
of the question. Still he hated: to give it up. 
He told me that if I could go halves on the price 
of the second ox, perhaps we could make a suc- 
cess of it. Their keep would not be much at 
present, as they could stay in the pasture when 
hot in-use. : 

When the conversation reached this point, the 
hired man, who had remained near, informed us 
that if we was thinkin’ of another ox, he guessed 
he could put us onthe -track of-one.. Being a 
cautious.man in his statements, he added that he 
wouldn’t say:-whether his-uncle Barstow’s ox was 
a good one or not, but he would go as fur as to 
say he thought it was a good one. 

We led Juba to the-entrance of the rocky pas- 
ture back of the house, and the next morning we 
three men. started in. the farm wagon -for-. the 
Barstow neighborhood, where lived the: hired 
man’s: uncle. : , 

It seemed to me-that: we could ‘not go any- 
where without passing through the village, and I 
was sure that every person'we met was thinking 
of Juba, when looking at me. 

The ‘Barstow. neighborhood ‘is .a place where 
there is a saw-mill and. a-grist-mill and seven 
houses, all occupied by Baystows and people who 
have married Barstows. If one happens not to 
be a Barstow by blood, but only by marriage, he 
or she is secretly blamed, as if he or she were 
responsible for this misfortune. Clearly, if not 
a Barstow by birth, the next best thing aman or 
woman can do is to marry one who was born 
within the circle. If, as sometimes happens, a 
merely legal connection is vot very shrewd or 
successful in “ gittin’ a livin’,” the failure is laid 
to the fact of that person’s “not bein’ really a 
Barstow, you know.” 

The hired man, Moses Harding,-was a poor 
creature in so far as he was related-only by wed- 
lock to this family;having married for his first 
wife Zeolyde-Barstow, niece of the man-who had 
in.ox for sale, Though Moses-was now living 
with his second wife, he -still proudly clung to 
calling Sylvester’ Barstow uncle; and who could 
blame him? He felt that this privilege con- 
ferred a kind of glory on him. 

When we were. once beyond the village, the 
strain of fearing to see Leftant Shaw anywhere 
was removed from my mind, and I bethought me 
to ask Moses how it came about that a Barstow 
had a‘ single ox to sell, if such a sale were not 
considered quite reputable. 

I was hastily assured that this circumstance 
was brought about by an accident for which no 
man could be responsible. 

“There had been a yoke of um,” sakl Moses, 
“ but the off one had died of a disease which not 
even a Barstow could cure.” The nigh one had 
been left, consequently it was the nigh one we 
were going to examine. 

Malden said that at this stage of the proceed- 
ings it would become us to know whether Juba 
had heretofore been an off ox or a nigh one. 
When consulted as to what he thought on this 
subject, the hired man was entirely non-commit- 
tal. He said that there were signs about Juba 
which suggested that he might be the one or the 
other. This being his opinion, it did not appear 
advantageous to pursue the topic farther with 
him. 

Three miles from home we drew up in front of 
the whitest of white cottuges, closely fenced in 
by white pickets. A fat man, in a long blue 
frock, was planting potatoes on the other side of 
the road. This was Svivester Barstow himself, 
and he came forward, smiling all over his large, 
smoothly shaven face. It appeared that he was 
a member of the “orthodox church,” and that 
my friend was his pastor, He said, in a fine 
treble voice, very astonishing as coming from 
such a bulk, that if we'd go in, his wife ’d be 
pesky glad to see the minister, and he nodded 
benignly to his néphew by marriage. 

When we asked if he had an ox to sell, he im- 
mediately began to luok very reflective, and we 
sat patiently waiting until he said yes, he had a 
critter he’d part with. He had told his wife a 
dozen times within a week that if he-knew the 
critter 'd fall into good hands he’d part with. it. 
It was jest as pooty as it could -be, and it went 
ag’inst the grain with him to send-it to‘the slar- 
ter-house. He made ita p’int to have pooty things 
round him, from his wife down to the cat. 

This last remark was a joke, and we all laugh- 
ed spasmodically. 
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Malden then explained to Mr. Barstow that we 
already had one ox, and were thinking of settin 
up a pair. Being asked immediately where we 

t the other animal, we briefly said.jt egme from 
fr. Silas Rhodes. : 

Mr. Barstow passed his great band- over his* 
face, seemed for an instant as if he were going 
to choke, then said he didn’t know: nothin’ of 
his own knowledge, but he had heerd that Mr. 
Rhodes made quite an income outer that ox. 

I thought that I should always: suspect when 
a man saic he didn’t know of his own knowledge. 
I asked, with asperity, what he meant by that, and 
he replied, as if speaking to an unraly-child, : 

“Sho, now! we mustn’t believe all: we hear.” 

And I said no more. , , 

This interview resulted in our leading ‘the ox 
home to try him, for Mr. Barstow said ’twa’n’t 
his way to take a man’s money: ’thout the man: 
knew what he was payin” for. 

When we tried this creature we found that he 
would not work alone, though he would work - 
with Juba, but Juba would not. work with him. 
We experimented long and arduousty with my 
ox, both as a nigh and-an_ off. one; ‘and he: was 
equally gentle'and unavailable in both positions. 

Thé tired man said he would say it was the 
first case within his experienee where when an 
ox wasn’t a nigh one it didn’t turn out to be an 
off one. But then he had never before been ac- 
quainted with Juba. Se hs ates 

The next day Moses left‘his work to lead home 
the ox of, his unele by marriage. During the 
night previous L-had thought good deal on the 
subject iapewana te Malden iu the morn- 
ing that If he would Jet-me make trials: in the 
rear of the ‘barn, where I should not be much 
exposed to observation, I thought I might train 
Juba so he would work, It seemed to me that 
any being so sweet-tempered might be moulded 
somewhat. ' 

‘So I endeavored to mould Juba. I kept up the 
work for a week. Sometimes the family would 
come out and look at my operations, and perhaps 
make a few suggestions, but they were usually 
verv careful of my feelings. 

Toward the last of the week Malden told me 
that one of the select-men had been to him and 
offered his services if Malden had occasion: at 
any time to take an insane man to the asylum. 
Neither my friend nor I made any remarks con- 
cerning the select-man’s kindness, but Malden 
went on to say that there was a place in the 
curve of the road, a few rods to the south, where 
a first-rate view of behind the barn could be had, 
and that he had noticed there had been a great 
deal of “ passing” within a day or two. 

In the beginning of the second week: I said I 
guessed I would have a butcher come and look 
at Juba. Mrs. Malden glanced so gratefully at 
me when I said this that I was conscience-smitten 
that I had not said it before. I walked six miles 
over to the nearest large town, and went into the 
first butcher's shop, and told the man that I -had 
an ox I:wanted him to look at. Of eourse. he 
asked me where I came from, and if I did not 
formerly reside in the city. Then he inquired 
where I got the ox, and [told him. He informed 
ine that the man who bought the “critter” before 
me had been to him on the same errand upon 
which I had.come, and that he had gone to look 
at the animal then. 

“*'Tain’t no ase goin’ ag’in,” said the butcher... 
“Tain’t fat on that ox. Bloat,2 guess. . Any 
ways, I don’t want him.” 

I went on to the only other market, but the 
proprietor had gone to Boston. I next called on 
a soap-fat man, but his place was in the hands 
of a sheriff, who informed me, with a grin, that 
it was very uncertain when any more svap fat 
would be needed there. 

Then I walked back to my friend's, and there 
was Juba at the pasture bars, chewing. 

I used to think that having a cud was a sign of 
good health in ruminating animals. [asked my- 
self if Juba were indeed bloated. I didn’t be- 
lieve it. I know he is of no possible use, but 1: 
do not believe he is bloated. 

It is now well into July, and I have had my ox 
about two months. I am too tender-hearted to 
kill him; and I am too proud to go back to Si 
Rhodes, as others have done, on the chance of 
getting ten dollars from him. I am looking for. 
ward to the fall, when there will be no feed in 
the pasture, and something will have to be done. 
I look still farther into the future, and see my- 
self an old man with an ox. More than that, an 
old man with an ox that is neither an off nor 
a nigh one. IT ask myself whose fate has ever 
been like mine? 

Last night as I walked to the post-office I for- 
got my ordinary precautions and went by the 
cobbler’s, and there he stood-at the door. smok- 
ing. He took his pipe from his mouth, signalled 
to me with it, and I had to stop. When I was 
near him, he said it was a fine day, and how did [ 
like my ox? I told him that no money -would 
buy it, and he said he guessed no money wouldn't 
buy it. 

He went on to say, with great emphasis, that 
there ox had be'’n a thunderin’ good thing for Si 
Rhodes. ‘Twas as good as a pension, ’n’ ’bout 
as sure. ’Cordin’ to reports, ’n* well-founded re- 
ports too, he jedged them to be, Si Rhodes had 
sold that ox three times afore he sold it to me, 
’n’ each time he had be’n paid cash, ’n’ the fellers 
as: bought had come and arst that the ox be took 
back. Si he told um he wa’ir’t in need of no ox, 
but if they wanted to leave it, they miglit, ’n’ he’d 
give um ten dollars fur it. 'N’ they done it, fur 
they do say butchers won’t have it. Cash pay- 
ments is Si’s rule, as p’r’aps you know. I heerd 
you paid cash.” 

Instead of replying, I asked why, if he knew all 
this, he didn’t tell-me before, or why did he tell 
me now? . 

He answered that he didn’t know it of his own 
knowledge, but them was the reports, and he was 
free to say he believed um. He ended by saying 
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that if he should undertake to find brains for city 
folks, his supply would soon run out. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer the advice that a 
person should not, for the purpose of riding horse- 
back, buy a single ox. I might go as far as to 
say that I would not advise the purchase of a 
single ox with any other object in view than to 
secure a companion. 

If any one desires such a companion, I have 
one which I will sell “ reasonable,” as I announced 
at the head of this article. 





IN AN OLD GARDEN, 


An old-time garden lying in sweet rest, 

Unroused save when its lilac boughs were stirred 
By sudden passing of some brown-winged bird 

That built within its shelter her wee nest. 

But one glad morning down its untrod ways 
The music fell of little children’s feet. 

Out throbbed the worn old garden’s heart, and beat 

With some faint sweetness of the early days; 

The beds of. clove-pinks their old perfume bore, 
The hoHyhocks woke slowly here and there, 
While breath from thyme and musk-rose filled the air. 

For one glad hour the drowsy garden wore 
Its first sweet grace, for little feet had pressed 
Some old-time fragrance from its tangled breast. 

, Luoy E. Tituey. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE AND HIS 
WORK. 


FariBatct, a town of 7000 or 8000 inhabitants, 
nestles in the shadow of a semicircular bluff on 
the banks of the Straight River, at a point in 
Minnesota fifty-six miles south of St. Paul. Itis 
the most picturesquely situated place to be found 
anywhere in the great, Prairie State. Its inhab- 
itants proudly boast that nature and art have 
done more for its adornment than any other city 
or town in the entire Northwest. It is the seat 
of the great Episcopal educational institutions of 
the West, and for over a quarter of a century has 
been the home of the Right Rev. H. B. Wurrexe, 
Bishop of Minnesota, and one of the most re- 
markable men the American Church has vet 
produced. This distinguished divine has been in- 
vited to deliver the university sermon before Cam- 
bridge University, England, this‘month. The in- 
vitation came from the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and is an honor not only to Bishop Wxtpp.e, 
but to the entire American Church. Twenty-five 
years ago Bishop Wurpece arrived at Faribault. 
Its hills were covered with dense forests, There 
were no railroads or telegraph lines, the town a 
mere trading post. He found in equal numbers 
the tepees of the Dakotas, the wigwams of the 
Winnebagoes, and the log cabins of the first set- 
tlers, with a very few small basswood frames. 
There was not a brick or stone house in the place. 
What marvellous changes have taken place in a 
comparatively short space of time! On the 
bluffs, which rise to a height of about one hun- 
dred feet, are located six great public and private 





~ institutions. The buildings and property of the 
_ Wairrtr educational plant, so called, three insti- 


tutions with a national reputation, are worth up- 
ward of a million of dollars. Besides these are 


the State institutions for the deaf and dumb, - 


school for the blind, and institute for feeble- 


- minded children. The educational institutes owe 


their existence wholly to the indefatigable efforts 
of Bishop Wuipptk, and the location of the State 
institutes was largely secured through his per- 
sonal efforts iv behalf of his beloved home.  Citi- 
zens point with veneration and pride to a small 
one-room shanty, rudely constructed of rough 
boards, battered and torn by storms and time, as 
the mother house of the present noble education- 
al structures. Shortly before the arrival of Bish- 
op Wuippit, Rev. J. Ltoyp Breck and Rev. 8. 


_ W. Manney had commenced educational work in 


the strugyling village. The Bishop entered the 


_ work with tireless energy. Mr. Breck was the 


pioneer missionary, and his natural bent was 
work among the Indians. The new Bishop threw 
his very soul into his new work in the far West- 
ern wilderness. Many were the hardships of this 


. brave man’s life, and perils too, when lost on the 


prairie in winter. He had hardly commenced 
his work when the civil war began. Then came 
the awful Indian massacre, and for many years 
he was compelled to work with fearful odds 
against him. 

The Wuiprce institutes include the Seabury 
Theological School, Shattuck Military Institute, 
and St. Mary’s Hall. The Military School is mag- 
nificently equipped, and is named in honor of Dr. 
Grorckt C. SHatruck, of Boston, one of the most 
liberal benefactors of the Church work in Furi- 
bault. There is a group of a half-dozen tine 
buildings, and an attendance of 200 cadets. It 
is the West Point of the West. For twenty 
years it has been under the guidance of Rev. 
James Dopsin. On the grounds is a memorial 
chapel which cost $30,000, It was built in 
1872 by Mrs. J. G. SHumway, of Chicago, as a 
memorial to her daughter. Bishop WuippLe met 
this lady while travelling in Spain, and she be- 
came greatly interested in his work. Several 
years after the death of her first husband she 
imarried a Mr. Huntington, of Boston. A few 
years ago, while travelling in the West, she fell 
from a coach, receiving injuries which caused 
her death. She left a bequest of $300,000 to 
Bishop WaipeLeE—8 100,000 to build a memorial 
hall at Shattuck, $100,000 to endow it, and 
$100,000 to build a memorial hall for the Sea- 
bury School. The first, Shumway Hall, has just 
been completed, and it is one of the finest school 
buildings in the West. Work on the second 
structure, to be called Johnson Hall, in honor of 
Mrs. Huntineron’s father, is now under way. 

Seabury Divinity School is the theological school 
of the Episcopal Church. The building is in the 
medieval style of architecture, and is very impos- 
ing. The corner-stone was-laid by Bishop Wurr- 
pLe July 17,1862. At the beginning the institute 
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bore the ambitious title of Seabury University. It 
is well equipped in every way. Many Indian mis- 
sionaries have been graduated from it. St. Mary's 
School is a part of the educational work carried 
on by the Episcopal Church. It is a seminary of 


great repute, and occupies a large and very beau- . 


tiful building. It was opened as a girls’ school 
in the Bishop’s own house in 1866, and in 1883 
the present buildings were completed. These 
three institutes are incorporated as the Seabury 
Mission, and managed by a Board of Trustees. 
Large sums of money have been contributed from 
time to time by wealthy Eastern people who have 
become interested in Bishop Warrp.e’s work. 
Henry Bengamin WHiPPLE was born in Adams, 
Jefferson County, New York, February 15, 1822. 
He made preparations to enter college, but ill 
health prevented, and for a time he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in his native place, and was 
greatly interested in politics. He felt himself 
called to the Church, and at once began the study 
of theology. He was made deacon, and was or- 
dained a priest-in Christ Church, Sackett’s Har- 
bor, New York, July 16, 1850, both orders being 
conferred by Bishop De Lancry. He received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from Hobart Col- 
lege, and D.D. from Racine. He was rector of 
Zion’s Chureh, Rome, New York, until 1857, when 
he removed to Chicago, and became rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, which position 
he held until his elevation to the episcopate. He 
married Miss Cornxita Wricut in New York, and 
has reared a large and interesting family. A son, 
Caries H, Wuippck, is Paymaster in the United 
States army. He has the distinction of being 
appointed to this important position, with the 
rank of Major, without- having had any special 
military education or -experience—a very rare 
honor, and a great compliment to his distin- 


guished father. The election as Bishop of Min- - 


nesota is regarded by Bishop Wuipr.e as a call 
from God. The Convention was in session in 
Chicago, and after many ballots the great body 
knelt in silent prayer, being unable to agree upon 
any one. His name, scarcely mentioned before, 
was put in nomination, and he was unanimously 
chosen. He was consecrated in Richmond, Vir- 
ginid, as first Bishop of Minnesota, and at once 
set out for his new field of labor, late in the fall 
of 1859. Since then he has steadily worked to 
promote the spiritual. welfare of all within his 
great diocese. He has devoted his energies, in 
and out of season, in the interests of the Indians, 
and his success in their evangelization has been 
something wonderful. He is a recognized author- 
ity everywhere on all questions relating to the 
Indian problem. When he reached Minnesota 
there were 20,000 Indians in the State. He says 
that the Indian affairs were at their worst estate. 
The funds so liberally supplied by the govern- 
ment were stolen or wasted by the rascally agents. 
The deadly fire-water flowed freely on all sides. 
Bad white men had dragged the poor Indians 
down to a depth of unparalleled sorrow and de- 
pravity. Disease and death-held carnival in ev- 
ery village. ‘I shall never forget,” to use his 
own words, “the awful sights which met my eyes 
at my first visit to the famous Gull Lake Agency. 
A dead Indian was lying by the road-side; a few 
miles from the agency I saw bruised and bleed- 
ing men suffering from the wounds received in a 
drunken fight. An Indian mother was scraping 
the inner bark of the pine-tree to satisfy the 
gnawing of the hunger of her starving babes, 
We found at the mission a crowd of squalid 
wretches whose rags did not cover their naked- 
‘hess, and yet in their helplessness and woe they 
listened to my words’ as if I was a messenger 
from heaven, A few months later I visited the 
lower Sioux agency. The Presbyterians had a 
mission among the upper Sioux. Wasasua, Wa- 
KEAN Wasuta, and Taops held a conference with 
me. I can see their upturned faces as they told 
the over-true story of their wrongs. The govern- 
ment had sent them $40,000 for educational pur- 
poses, and.vet there was no school building, no 
school, and not one Indian child had been taught 
to read. The Sioux had suffered less than the 
Chippewas, but there was then the smouldering 
fires of hatred which. burst forth in the massacre 
of 1862.” Bishop WaiprLe says. that no work 
has given him so much pleasure as that among 
the Indians. He is familiarly known as the “St. 
John of the Wilderness,” and the Indians know 
him as “Straight Tongue,” or the “ Father-who- 
don't-lie.” Many whom he first met as painted 
savages are to-day civilized Christian men, lead- 
ers in business and Christian movements of all 
kinds. In Bishop Wuippte’s time he has ap- 
peared before Congress, before Presidents, and 
before the highest dignitaries of this and other 
countries in the interest of and to demand jus- 
tice for his beloved subjects. Large funds have 
been placed in his hands from time to time. He 
has been a member of Indian commissions, and 
in the pulpit and through the press he has fought 
for the rights of the red men. For over a quar- 
ter of a century he has been the most steadfast 
and persistent of the many people who have en- 
listed in this cause. 

The Bishop’s memories of the terrible Sioux 
massacre of 1862 are of painful interest. He 
regards it as one of the saddest and darkest 
pages of our history, and had it not been for the 
civil war, would have attracted the attention of 
the civilized world, and taken its place in his- 
tory by the massacre of Delhiin India. In speak- 
ing of the massacre he says: “The Sioux had 
been the friends of the white people in our sec- 
tion. For a quarter of a century they had not 
taken the life of a-white man. The wretched 
Indian system was at its worst. It left red men 
without government or personal rights of prop- 
erty, and by its almshouse system was training 
up savage paupers. In 1858 the Sioux sold-us 
800,000 acres of land on‘the north side of their 
reservation. They did-not ‘receive ‘the moneys 
promised them. They waited four vears, aud all 
they received was a few thousand dollars’ worth 





- dress to the jury. 


of goods. Meetings were held, and loud mur- 
muring complaints were heard. At a council 
meeting held in our.school-house, Chief WaBasHa 
said: * Will you ask the great father what has 
become of our money? He would not lie to us. 
White men would not have a liar as their great 
chief. He said he would send the money—so 
many boxes. He probably started it, but the 
cars go so fast it has probably fallen off by the 


_way. Tell him we are poor, and ask him to look © 


it up.” Another chief, Wacouta, said, ‘Our eyes 
have grown dim looking for this money.’ Hard- 
er words were spoken, there were flashing eyes, 
and young braves boasted they would never shake 


‘hands with a white man. The civil war was 


raging furiously, and up to this time victory 
seemed to be with the South. Pictorial papers 
were at all of the posts, and the Indians began 
to think, from what they saw and heard, that the 
South was vietorious. Things began to culmi- 
nate in early spring. The payment to the Ind-- 
ians had always taken place in June. Thev came 
as usual, 2500 at the lower agency, and over 5000 
at the upper agency. Time passed, and no pay- 
ments were made. One thing followed another, 
until the actual outbreak. A party of Sioux 
murdered a family at Acton, and then fled. The 
Sioux have a Soldiers’ Lodge which decides all 
questions connected with war. The Lodge was 
hastily convened, the story of Acton ‘told, the 
certainty that troops’ would come to arrest the 
murderers. The spark had been laid to the train 
of powder, and it was settled that the whites 
should be massacred. The terrible deeds follow- 
ed in rapid succession, and in a short time the 
country was aroused. Many people were mur- 
dered at different points, Captain Mvrsu led a 
company against the Indians, was ambuscaded, 
and twenty-four were shot to death. The acts 
of heroism on the part of Christian Indians will 
forever live in the pages of history. Altogether 
over 800 innocent people were butchered by the 
maddened savages, and only the most vigorous 
measures put an end to the great massacre.” 

In 1860 Mr. JoskeH Wricut, of Waterloo, New 
York, sent by express to Bishop Wurpeie a beau- 
tiful horse, which was duly christened Bashaw. 
Long before there were railroads, this faithful- 
animal was the Bishop's companion on his long 
and lonely missionary journeys. From Crow Val- 
ley to La Crosse, and from the Mississippi to the 
western border, this horse was as wel] known as 
the Bishop himself. He could readily make sev- 
enty miles a day, aud was ridden and driven by 
the Bishop over 50,000 miles. Six other horses 
were worn out by his side. The Bishop was fre- 
quently lost in snow-storms. Once he wandered 
from noon until midnight with the mercury thirty 
degrees below zero.. The horse finally found the 
lost trail, and saved his master’s life. 

Bishop Wuirp.e has frequently visited Wash- 
ington in the interest of the Indians, and during 
these missions has become intimately acquainted 
with many of the leading politicians and states- 
men of our times. For years he has been con- 
stantly fighting the thieving Indian agents. Dur- 
ing one of his trips he had an amusing interview 
with President Lincoty, which he is very fond 
of repeating. One of the distinguished generais 
of the rebellion was a brother-in-law of the 
Bishop’s, and so when he arrived at the capital, 
in the early years of the war, he found no difti- 
culty in securing an audience with the President. 
It was arranged that Bishop Wuieecs. should 
quietly visit the White House early the morning 
after his arrival, and at the hour named, nine 
o'clock, he was promptly admitted through a side 
door, before the arrival of the cabinet officers and 
others who had business with Mr. Lincoty. | The 
President was in the barber shop, his face full of 
lather, and a newspa- 
per in his hand. Af- 
ter cordially greeting 
his visitor, he invited 
him to sit down by his 
side and tell his story. 
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returned in ten minutes with a verdict of not 
guilty. ‘Ase, I knew a speech from you could 
clear me,’ he said, and upon my modestly asking 
him what made him think so, he said there 
wasn’t a man on the jury who hadn’t eaten some 
of. that pork! That’s about the state of affairs 
with this Indian agency business, Bishop.” 

In the first twenty-five vears of his work this 
good man preached and delivered 6000 sermons 
and addresses, confirmed 9263, baptized 708 in- 
fants and 308 adults, celebrated the.Holy Com- 
munion 978 times, buried 80 persons, performed 
72 marriages, ordained 86 deacons and 67 priests, 
travelled over 50,000 miles on horseback or by 
carriage, and evangelized more savages than any 
other man in the West, if not in the whole country. 

Grorce H. Yenow1nxe. 





A COMMENCEMENT RETROSPECT. 


Dear friend of former days, the years have borne 
Into a past, which silence now endears, 
Thy youth's full retinue of hopes and feare, 
And left instead their memories, bright or lorn, 
Since thou, a reaper ‘nid life’s ripened corn, 
Thus stood, The goal of studious, earnest years 
Was won, and thou didst stand as one who hears 
A welcome call to aurels to be worn. 


Upon thy face, light-limned by morning’s rays, 
I look, and something seem to catch of youth, 
June brightness, high resulve, and stainless truth, 
That shone upon thy face on that bright morn. 
I, wearied with the strife, forego the bays; 
O friend, thy laurels—are they yet unworn ? 
H. T. Supports. 





THE BASE-BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
CUP. 

Ose of the prettiest trophies that has ever been 
devoted to base-ball is the Hall Championship 
Cup, which is to be played for by the clubs win- 
ning the championship of the National League 
and American Association. It will proclaim 
the winners as the champions of the world in 
1888. The cup does not take the place of the 
pennant, as there is no pennant for the world’s 
champions. It is presented by a private corpo- 
ration, and has never been played for, as it has 
only recently been finished by Tirrany & Co. The 
practice of presenting the world’s champions 
with a trophy of remembrance of this great feat 
was introduced last season by the present Mrs. 
Joux M. Warp, then Heten Davuvray. That cup 
is now held by the Detroit Club. 

The Hall Championship Cup is a marvel of 
beauty; it contains 1064 ounces of silver, and is 
mounted on an ebony base. On the front of the 
cup is pictured a ball field, with not only the 
short stop, pitcher, catcher, and batter, but the 
down-trodden umpire as well. Over the pictured 
ball field’ are the words “ Hall Championship 
Cup,” and underneath the picture is “ 1888.” On 
the front of the ebony base is a silver shield, upon 
which is to be placed the name, record, and any 
other inscription that may be required. On each 
side of the cup, and standing on the handles, is a 
player in uniform; the ove on the right is a 
pitcher about to deliver the ball, aud on the leit 
is a batsman waiting for the ball. 

The custom of playing a world’s championship 
series by the clubs of the National League and 
American Association is of recent date, and until 
last season did not attract much attention. The 
games played by the Detroit and St. Louis clubs 
caused an increase in the interest, and hereafter 
we may expect the donation of a world’s cham- 
pionship cup by some great base-ball lover. 





This the Bishop did, 
ending with the plea 
that the government 
intercede in behalf of 
the Indians, and- put 
an end to the corrupt 
reign of the agents. 
In way of reply, Pre- 
sident Linco.n said : 
* Bishop, let me tell 
you a little story. 
When I was a young 
man practising law 
down in Illinois, a fel- 
low named Jim was 
arrested for stealing a 
hog. I wasn’t doing 
much law business 
then, and when he 
asked me to defend 
him, I agreed to do so. 
When thetrial began, 
the evidence was over- 
whelmingly against 
Jim. I told him’ he 
had better plead guil- 
ty, and throw himself 
on the mercy of the 
court, but he implored 
me, for God’s sake, to 
get up and make an 
address to the jury, to 
say or do anything 
that might help his 
case, ‘ ABK,’ said he, 
‘Tn in for it, and you 
must help me out,’ 
and so I got up and 
made a rambling: ad- 











Jim looked grateful, 
the jury retired, and, 
greatly tomy surprise, 
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LIFE IN THE COAL VILLAGES. 

Tne collection of huts about the average coal 
mine hardly deserves the name of village. In 
the anthracite regions coal is dug in some of the 
most beautiful valleys of the country, but nature 
ix not permitted to smile in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the homes of the miners. At the mouth 
of the pit rises a great coal-breaker, tall, ugly, 
black with dust, filled with clattering machinery. 
Its hard bare walls are broken by a few windows, 
so dirty that only a little dismal light struggles 
in to those who work at breaking the coal into 
the sizes of commerce. Near the breaker is the 
culin heap, a mountain of coal dust. The culm 
heaps intrude themselves into the landseape ev- 
erywhere. They fill up all the low spaces in the 


griming dust whirling with every wind that 
crosses them. In the villages they block up the 
streets. Even in so large and important a place 
as Scranton they lie directly in the roadway. 
Where the beauties of the country are not blot- 
ted out by the unsightly edifices of this prosper- 
ous business, or by its stil] more unsightly refuse, 
the owners of the mines reside. The average 
coal village is like nothing in the purely agricul- 
tural regions. Oceasionally a New England man- 
ufacturing settlement gives strong evidence of the 
dire poverty of the people. But there is there 
something to break the monotony of the signs of 
distress. The mill-owner or his superintendent 
lives in the village, and the roads are taken care 


of by the seleet-men of the town, Asa rule, there | 


is no street in the coal village. There is only a 
road which straggles along between the houses. 
Itis red with iron dust generally, for iron ore and 
coal do not lie far apart. Into its rough ditches 
the untidy people shovel the filth that has accu- 
mulated in their houses until it becomes an almost 
impassable mass of nastiness. Pigs and cattle 
stray over the way at pleasure, but there is no 
verdure along its sides. Trees do not shade it. 
The air is thick with the odor of garbage. 
itary devices are unheard of. There are, indeed, 


San- 


one or two model villages in the whole State, but | 


they would not excite the admiration of those 
who are familiar with the work of the CHENkrYs, 
the Willimantic Thread Company, and Mr. Putt- 
man. The miners live apart. Their employers 
are great railroad and coal companies. There is 
no one in their neighborhood to look after their 
interests. The company builds some huts big 
enough to give a shelter to the necessary number 
of people. The rent is very high, and the accom- 
modations are squalid. Occasionally a thnfty 
and tidy Irish or Welsh woman will try to bright- 
en her home by keeping it clean, but neither clean- 
liness nor godliness prospers under the blighting 
influence of the coal mines. The degraded Poles 
and Hungarians make their neighborhood so com- 











pletely wretched that all desire for a better state | 


of things seems to be destroved. The beer-shop 


is the only place for recreation that is found in- 
Sometimes the presence of | 


most of the villages. 
an unusually large number of Irish miners will 


result in the establishment of a Catholic chapel | 


in a deserted store, or a rude building may be put 
up for the purpose. It is very rare, however, 
even where the chapel exists, to find a priest in 
amining camp. The services of the Church are 
performed by some one from the nearest large 
village or city. There is very little of the re- 
straining influence which is exerted by the priests 
in more favored communities, 

There is no town-hall, no library, no news-room, 
no evidence whatever of the existence of any in- 
tellectual activity. There is usually no school, 
although sometimes, at a distance from the mines, 
there is one of the little red school-houses which 
are found everywhere in agricultural communi- 
ties. The children must do something to add to 
the family’s income. It is illegal in Pennsyl- 
vania to employ children in the mines; but the 
law is constantly broken, and boys of very tender 
years open and shut the heavy doors in the gal- 
leries when the cars pass in atid out. The occu- 
pation is dangerous, and many of the boys lose 
their lives. The girls are sent to distant places 
to work in the mills. There is no time to devote 
to education. 

There is no human existence more purely ani- 
mal than that which moves on from the cradle to 
the grave in the coal villages of Pennsylvania. 
Early in the morning the men and boys go to 
their work in the mines, The women wait all 
day anxiously for their return, prepared to hear 


_ at any moment of a dreadful catastrophe from 


the explosion of fire-damp or a cave in. Acci- 
dents are very common, much more common than 
they would be if the laws for the protection of 
life and prohibiting the employment of minors 
were enforced. The,men and boys are at their 
work all day, and when they come out of the earth 
in the evening they are black with coal dust. 
The dust works its way everywhere, under their 
clothes and into the very pores of the skin, gradu- 
ally changing the complexion. It is a blackness 
that settles down upon everything. It darkens 
the foliage of tHe trees and defiles the waters of 
the running brooks. When the miners and their 
helpers get home there are household duties to 
attend to. The bovs must milk the goats. The 
cow, Which Mr, RoGgrs has put into his picture, is 
a rave luxury, for a miner must generally be con- 
tent with goat’s milk. The day is passed be. 
tween working, sleeping, and eating, but the al- 
lowance of food to the individual is so small that 
very little time is devoted to meals. The only 
diversion is the beer-shop or the strike, and 
strikes in the coal mines have been growing few- 
er and less effective for twelve years or more. 
From day’s end to day’s end, year in atid year 
out, the miners and their families plod along on 
their hard, toilsome, brutalizing, grimy path to 
the grave, joyless and hopeless, their wretched 
homes in keeping with their still more wretched 
lives. H. L. Netson 
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THE STOPS OF AN ORGAN 
With such important functions as the liver are of 
course productive of serious bodily disturbance. W hen 
it relaxes its secretive and distributive activity, bile 


gets into the blood, and tinges the skin aud white of 
the eyes with yellow, the bowels become constipated, 

the tongue coated, the breath sour, Then come head- | 
aches, vertigo, and congestion of the organ, accom- | 


panied with pain in its vicinity or under the right 
shoulder blade. Shall blue pill be the remedy sought ? 
No, for merenry in any form is pernicious. 
then ? 
Bitters as the true remedy for inactivity of the liver. 
It not only relaxes the bowels without pain, but has 
a direct stimulating effect upon the hepatic gland 
itself, the seat and origin of the trouble. All malarial 


the Bitters is the moet popular cnrative. It also 


| conquers dyspepsia, nervousness, rheumatism, and | 
mountains, and stretch themselves out over the | 


valleys, obscuring views, and sending their be- | 


kidney troubles. —[Ade.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clang to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them wen ' 
Ade, 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Great Pain Revirven, : 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 


Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhea,Colds, Sprains, | 


Burne, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[A de. } 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mas. Winsiow’s Sootnine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 


the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Ade.] 


Bernetr’s Coooatne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree. —[ Adv. } 


Tur superiority of Burnert’s Fravortne Extracts | 


consists in theirperfect purity and great strength.-[4d.) 





App 20 drops of Ancostcura Bitters to every glass 
of impure water you drink.—[Adv.} 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermituge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


e 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jj admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAER, Dt, as 
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SILK FABRICS. 


PRINTED CORAHS 


AND INDIA PONGEES. 


A fine line of choice styles. 


Droadvvay KH 1916 ‘st. 


What | 
Experience indicates Hostetter’s Stomach | 


JAMES H. STEBBINS, 


| ROBERT IL. SAYRE, 
| GEORGE PBRILLER, 
i 


LL, 
" A - t- | DANIEL RUNKLE, 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is | 





| BELTS. 


| SHOES. 
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This Company offers a limited amonnt of the fall 
paid Capital Stock of the New York City Welsbach 


| Co., par value $100, at $30 per share, payable in two 


instalments at the Chase National Bank, New York, 
the designated depository of this company. No fur- 


| ther payments or asserements, 
complaint involves disorder of the liver, and of these | 


By the terms of a guarantee, which will be explained 


to intending investora, the actual risk will probably | 


not exceed one or two dollars per share, while large 


| profits are reasonably eure. 


This wonderful system of lighting is now on exhi- 


| bition from 8 to 10 P.M, at this office, 18 West 27th 
Street, where the Subscription Book is o 


n. 
A. O. GRANGER, General Manager. 


Board of Directors: 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
EDWARD TUCK, 
WILLIAM G. WARDEN, 
F. O. FRENCH, 
T. J. MONTGOMERY, | 
+ERLY, 


THOMAS DOLAN, 
JOHN T. HILL, 


Advisory Committee of Stockholders: 
GEORGE N, CURTIS, JOUN 1. BLAIR, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, 
F. W. KENNEDY, 
JOSEPH M. GAZZAM, 
JAMES A. WRIGHT, 
J.B. ALTEMUS, 
JOHN G. READING. 


The Weisbach Incandescent Gas Burner 


EDWIN LUDLAM, 
JOSEPH BUSHN 


! will consume the ordinary iduminating gas in such a 


Way as to make the electric light look positively yel- 
low. 
It will produce a given amount of light with less 


| than one half the gas used in the ordinary burner. 


It produces perfect combustion; not a particle of xoot 
or smoke is given off. 
It is an extremely steady light; no flickering ; de- 


| lightfal to read or work by. 


It gives off only about one third the heat of ordinary 
burners. 

It requires no change in brackets or chandeliers— 
simply unscrew the old burner and screw on the 
Wetsnacn. 

It can be nsed with any gas machine—in fact with 
any kind of vapor or gas that will produce heat in 
combustion. 

The Burner is practically indestructible, and the 
mantle will last at least 500 hours, or six months of 
ordinary use, 


TENNIS OUTFITS 


Yr MAIL. 
CAPS, Best quality Flannel, all colors, $1 & $1.50. 
BLAZERS Of Striped Eng- 
lish Flannel, $4.00 and 
$6.00 





S, Extra White Flan- 
nel, $3.00. 


| JERSEYS, All colors, of best 


joven Worsted, 85.00. 
SASH, All club stripes, of fine 
Pongee Silk, $2.00. 
Of Silk Webbing, 
Silver Snake Buckle, 50c. 
. Of White Flannel, 


long, 35.003 knee, $3.50. 


| HOSE, Of heavy Ribbed Wor- 


sted, in black, gray, brown, 
and navy blue, 81.50: same 
colors, Ribbed Cotton, 50c, 
Hose Supporter, 50¢. 
With Corrugated 
Sewed Rubber Soles, in blue, 
brown, and white canvas 
tops, goat trimmings, no 
heels, 82.50 a pair. 


ENGLISH TENNIS or LOUNGING SUIT. 
Of best quality Imported Flannel, in stripes and 
plaids, With ground-work in white, with fine 
‘ne, black, or red stripes; also check designs. 
Coat and Pants, 812.00. Largest assortment 
of any house. 

CHARGES FOR POSTAGE.—AI the above goods can 
be safely sent by mail, and the postage is as fol- 
lows: Caps, 10c.; Blazers, Shirts, and Jerseys, 
ljec. each; Sash. S5e.; Belts, 4c.; Pants, 20¢.; 
Hose, 10¢., and Shoes, 25¢. 

MEASUREMENTS.—For Blazers, Shirts, or Jerseys, 
give size of neck, chest, length of arm from centre 
of back to wrist, and width of shoulders.—For 
Pants _ size of waist and inseam. Perfect fit 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Tra Pe ¢y 128 an 190 Futon St, 
6 KRG and 87 Nassau St., N.Y. 

ta Send 5c. stamp for Illustrated Catalogne of 
everything nobby in Gentlemen’s Wear, Tennis, and 
Athletic Outtits. Mention Harper's Weekly. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FkEB. Terms FREE Address, TRUER CO, Augusta, Maine 
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GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory, 





UNSURPASSED DISPLAY. 








EXCURSION RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 
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FINE LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


If yon want a Day Book made to order, 
If you want a Jovrnas. made to order, 
if you want a Casn Boox made to order, 
If you want a Leper made to order, 
If yon want a Reoorp made to order, 
If you want a Curck Book made to order, 
If you waut a Saues Book made to order, 
If you want Paper for Corrrsronpenok, 
If you want Paper for Lerrer Heaps, 
If you want Paper for Norx Heaps, 
If yon want Pauper for Biit. Heaps, 
If youn want Paper for Typx-Wairer use, 
If you want Writine Paper for any purpose, 
Ask Your STaTIONER OR PRINTER 
For “ Linen Lepage” Paper or 
“Linen Waritine” Paper, 
made by 


CRANE BROS., 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all Srationgrs. 
Used by all Booksinprns. 
Used by all LitnoGrarnxrs. 
Used by all Painters, 

Sold by all Paper Drarers. 


These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four Worip’s Fairs, and are reconmended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are iu 
water-mark in each sheet. .Send for sample books. 


OUR TRADE-MARK. 


7 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


Have Just Published : 

ae : 

Hymns and Tunes as Sung at. 

St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York. 


The Music Composed and Adapted by Gro. 
WILLIAM WARREN. pp. vi., 96. — Royal 
8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The accompanying volume is given to the press, not to 
gratity a desire for authorship or with any view to per- 
sonal advantage, but in answer to a loving appreciation 
which has jong — in this form what had been so val- 
ued and helpful in the worship of the Church, .. . It need 
scarcely be said that its welcome is assured, or that it will - 
become at once a cherished possession, not only to mem- 
bers of the parish, but to thousands from every part of the 
country who, in attending the services of St. Thomas's 
Church, whether at morning or evening prayer, have 
shared in the quickening power of its music.—/ntroduc- 
tory Note by the ate Rev. Witt.am F. Morcan. D.D, 
Rector of St. Thomas's P. E. Church, New York. 


II. 
The Russian Peasantry. 


Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and 
Religion. By STEPNIAK, Author of ‘‘ Russia 
Under the Tzars,” ‘‘ The Russian Storm- 
Cloud,” &c. pp. viii., 402. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 
; Sergeter Stepniak’s best book.—.S7. ¥ames's Gazette, 
sondon. 
A remarkable book, bearing on a subject of great and 
growing importance.—A theneeum, London. 


III. 
The History of Nicolas Muss. 


An Episode of the Massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew. ‘Translated from the French of 
CHARLES Du Bots- MELLY. pp. iv., 228. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. y 


“A deeply interesting story, and the translation is thor- 
oughly well done. ‘The work abounds in historical notes 
of value.” 


ry: 
H. Rider Haggard’s Works. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16mo, Paper 
Covers, 25 cents. Also, 16mo, Half Cloth, 
75 cents (about ready). 


Authorized library edition. 
a volume. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. — Profusely Illustrated 
SHE. — Profusely Illustrated. KING SOLOMON’S 
MINES. — JESS. — DAWN. — THE’ WITCH'S 
HEAD. —MR. MEESON’'S WILL (about ready). 
Each in one volume. 


We have no doubt that the people everywhere will flock 
to read Mr. Haggard’s stories with avidity, and will de- 


velop an ever-increasing appetite for this kind of fiction. —- 
N.Y. Tribune. 


16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
NEW ISSUES. 810, PAPER COVERS. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE- 
BOAT. By William Black. Illustrated. . ..s5o cts 
WESSEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy 
JOYCE. ANovel. By Mrs. Oliphant...........35 
HERR PAULUS. A Novel. By Walter Besant. 35 cts. 
ONLY A CORAL GIRL. A Novel. By Ger- 
CE PAWS: .5:0:55 cher cecnasesvaseesasesss> 3 
FOR THE RIGHT. A Romance. By Karl 
Emil Franzos. Given in English by Julie 


WILLIAM EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
Profusely Illustrated. 4to, Paper. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or 
will be sent by Haneer & Broturrs, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the 
price. 
Harper's Catatoave sent on receipt of Ten Cents in 


stamps for postage. 


Piso’s for Catarrh is the 
Best, pew for and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


District-Atrorney. “Gentlemen of the Jury, the Pacific Express leaves in five minutes 
—auything you wish to know about, telegraph me at Omaha. Good- byer” 


M MILLION BOXES A YEAR. 











oW to Gure 
8Kin & Oealp 


Combines convenience of form and elegance 
of style with all those requisites of a per- 
fect Shaving Soap which have :nade 





save PRE REIN aR RI 


’ -D I SEASES “WILLIAMS' GENUINE heap 

’ ify EEE” and other Shaving Soaps so cele- 
Brandreth’s Pills purify awith the< ‘brated for the past fifty years. 

the Bloo d, stimulate the Liver, @urTi CU RA To preserve its delicate perfume (Attar of 

l ] Kid zs lat ‘S Roses) each stick is wrapped in foil; it is 

strengt xen the i neys, regulate RE EDIES inclosed in a wood case, covered with ma- 

the Bowels. They were introduced , M ” roon leatherette (giving it the appearance of 


in the United States in 1835. Since 
that time over fifty millions of boxes 
of Brandreth’s Pills have 
been consumed. 


This, together with thousands of 
convincing testimonials from al] 
parts of the world, is positive evi- 
dence of their value. 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
safe to take at any time. 


Sold in every drug and medicine 
store, either plain or sugar-coated. 


Free. P 
A. G. bed mrtg = Re & ‘ypROe., 
“24 et York, 

’ e 








THE 


Mercantile Trust Company, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
New York, # 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000, 


is a Legal Depository for aoe and Trust Funds and 
tor General Deposits, upon which it pays 

LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
from the date of deposit until the date of withdrawal. 

The company also by law acts as Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Receiver, and Trustee, as Fiscal and 
Transfer Agent, and as Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Exceptional Rates and Facilities are offered to Re- 
ligious and Benevolent Lustitutions and to Executors 
or Trustees of Estates. 

TRUSTEES: 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 


JOHN T. TERRY, 
HENRY B. HYDE, en) 
EDWARD L. nes 
Henry A. Hurlbut, rayton Iver, 
Henry G. Marquand, atelaw Reid, 
Ruseell § Ames, 
Henry M. Alexander, ai Stokes, 
Sidney Dillon, James W. - 
Norvin Green, George L. Rives, 
John W. Hunter, A. L. Dennis, 
Henry Day, Marcellus Hartley, 
J. Hampden Robb, B. F. Randolph 
Aastin Corbin, John J. M " 
Richard Irvin, Jr., Eibert B. Mon 


onroe, 
Edward A. Quinturd, 
Wm. H. Slocum, 
William L. Strong. 


Edward F. Winslow, 

Thomas Maitland, 
HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 











St MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

and ee disenses, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to ol e, are 8} ily, economically, and 
permanently cn by the Curioura Remrpies, when 
all other remedies an conan fail. 

Corroura, the preat Skin Cure, and-Currovra Soar, 
an —— Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curicura Resonvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, ee cure evety form of skin and blood 
disease, from motes to ecrofula, 


Sold every w: Price, eg S0c.; Soap, 25c. 
Resoivent, $1. a hd e Porrre Deve anp 
CHuEMIOAL Co., Bosto 


Send for “How to na tent Skin Diseases.” 





. 7 blackheads, chapped and oily “@@ 
in prevented by Curioura Soap. oe 





Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 


nesses, in Curiovrna Anti-Patn Paster, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..............0.eeec0e. $4 00 
BERR Wi 6 ocic sc sccn ssc cccsascecces 4 00 
eer NIE sre vcresdesccescccscocces 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mezico. 





There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as househ vid words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization now in existence.—N. ¥. Sun. 

The moet popular and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

s@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 





% DOKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD. 
B= est and Best Bitters 


known— 


and 
'o be had in 
Jr., Sole 





Quares and Pints. L. FUNK 
anufacturer and roe 78 John St., 


N.¥. P.O. Box 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


Bills of Exch ial and Travellers’Credits 
— in any pert o the world. 


Collection in all foreign countries, 
100 NEW HELPS TO WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Endorsed a by Da. Tuomas and Mag. Wurrtie. 
Sampiz Number 1 Box 707, Chicago, Il. 











Free Catalogue to 


\T PAY to sell our Rubber Stam Sune Cleveaal, ©. 


agents. Cuanpier & 











of 6 Pron - —. 
on We bell eve t 





a leather case), and thus, being very porta- 
ble, is indispensable in travelling. 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Clastonbury, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Fine Shaving Soaps. 
R (Ketablished 1840, as Williams & Bros., Manchester.) 
(Gentlemen who are shaved by their barbers will greatly add to their comfort and safety by seeing that their 
cups are always supplied with Wittiams’ Soars.] 





BALL: POINTED PENS 


(x. Hewrrt’s Patent—Americe, 295,895 ; - 


The most important improvement in Steel Pens since first introduced. For writing in every position—never 


scratch nor spart—hold more ink and last longer. 
fessional writing. 


Seven sorts, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or pro- 


Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. Buy an assorted sample box for 26 cents, and choose a pen to suit your hand. 


The ‘Federation Holders” not only Prevent the Pen from Blotting, but give a Firrn 
and Comfortable Grip. Price * 15, & 20 Cents. To be had of all Stationers. 





( Bearer! 


A Concentrated Liquid Extract of 
MALT and HOPS. 


Recommended by Eminent Physicians. 


Aids Digestion. 
Cures Dyspepsia. 
Strengthens the System. 
Resteres Sound, Refreshing 


Priceless to Nursing Mothers. 
FOR'SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 





AMATEUR 


HOTOGRAPHY. 


The most fascinating” 
AMUSEMENT 


for home or outdoor 
recreation. 


tamer ap 





Complete Outfits, $10.00 and upw: 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


27 Aqueduct Street, Rochester, N.Y. 











to $8 a day. Samples worth $1. 50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- 
eTen’s Saretx Rew Hoivee Co., Holly, Mich. 





3.8% FRY & SONS, 
. BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
Est. 1728. 36 Prize Medals, 
Mfs. Chocolate and Cocoa. 
Fry’s Cocoa Extract, highest 
grade. Cocoa deprived of su- 
‘perfiuous oil; a most delightful 
and healthful beverage. Highly 
recommended by leading Eng 
lish physicians. 1 ib, and 3g Ib. 

decorated canisters. For sale 
. by leading retail grocers, and at 
= wholesale by Austin Nicnors 
& Co., Importers and wholesale Grocers, How York. 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


E GEST and Best | Equipped in 
nee Ase structors, 2252 studen car. Thor- 
-ough Instruction in Vocal and jm J<% sie, Piane 
and Ce pnd halite, Fine Arts, yer A Literature, | Preneh, 


ATH 


CO¢ OA 


Pere migan 











prada eta, aaa “room with Pai 
om etre f 5.00 to $7.50 per wee 
eat ant ic 2 he < pe ome Calender 


iving, fall aon By ape RJEL, LDirecws, 
F rauklia Square, BUSTUN. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Rorat. Baking Powprg Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


Do not buy any more “ Poor Rubber 
we i but put your money in the 


“Spiral” Cotton Hose. 





300 {p32 3 
ERESSURES 


Lighter, cheaper, and better than 
the best rubber hose. 





Made on the same principle as the rubber-lined 
hose used in Fire Departments, which last for years. 

The cotton duck used fn all rubber hose draws in 
water, wherever exposed, as a wick absorbs oil, and 
being confined by rubber generates a sulphurous gas, 
quickly destroying the best rabber hose. The 
“Spiral” Hose, having no outside covering to im- 
prison the moisture, will dry Hike a towel. 

There are imitations, so buy only that which has 
one red line running through it, and which ie branded 
“Spiral,’’ patented March 30, ‘80. If your dealer 
does not have it ig stock, let him get it. 

Sample mailed to any address Sor siz cents. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Sole M’f’rs, 
234 DevonsHirE Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
222 Lake Srreet, Cuicaco. 











RT GRISWOLD-ON-THE-SOUND. THIS AD- 

MIRABLE hotel opposite New London, near the 
famous Groton Monument, will open June 27th, and, 
with its cottages, is to be under the management of 
Messrs. Matthews & Pierson, also proprietors of the 
popular Sturtevant House, New York. They have had 
years of experience at Saratoga and elsewhere. Cut 
this out and send to them (N. Y.) at once, for plan 4 
rooms and illustrated announcement for t 
which opens June 27th.—N. Y. Correspond 


-CLUMBIA 
es De CLES 


mn. -TRICYCLES 
“WT ANDEMS 


Ra's. HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 


—=* Pope Mra.Co. 
79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
BRANCH || 12 WARREN ST. NEW YorRK 
Houses! 29! WABASH AVE.CHICAgO. 


AMPAIGN, eins 


Our new 5 Pe ONE oO 
PAIGN O with cee, 
dril! tactics wt 5 hin information about 
organizing and drilling os ute. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


¥: dt st. Broadw 
100 Mitico,” | Siw york. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE GALLERY. 


Heavy Tracepian. “ Nevar-r-re, while thou givest me strength, shall these babes be separated.” 





Pears’ 


Soap 


is a pure Soap, containing little or no water, and no coloring 
matter, and therefore is well calculated to cleanse and purify; 
while the absence of all irritating substances tends to render 





it emollient and soothing to the most delicate skin. 


If common soaps are irritating to the skin of adults, as 
they unquestionably are, they are doubly and trebly injurious 
to the delicate skin of the infant and young child, but Pears’ 
Soap is used and recommended by thousands of intelligent 


mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while serv- 


ness of a wafer. 


in the world. 


ing as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties pre- 
vent the chafing and discomfort to which infants are so liable. 
It is the most economical toilet soap, as it wears to the thin- 
It has been established in London 100 years, 
has received 15 international awards, and is sold in every city 





i} C, f C* 
Electric Motors, 


Run by current supplied 
from Street Electric Light- 
ing circuits or batteries. 


SC, & C.” 
’ Electric Motor Co., 
90-South 5th Ave., N. ish 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


























THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 





PRESS, 3. ‘Cirentar size, $8. 
Newspape' r size, $44. Type- 
setting easy, printed directions, 
8 pe 2 stamps for catalogue of 


resses, type, cards, &c.,to fac- 
fory, Kelocy Co., eriten, Ct. 











VOLUME XXXIL, 


NO. 1644, 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SG OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and fumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle. of Sezodont wil last sl alx wenths, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATOEBRILESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 














The best me of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having heen destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Ia the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal ijlustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. ' Price for set, carriage paid, 
in beyelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbied edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Roston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 














THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


J. H. Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N.Y. 








HORTHAND®: y pra or poteonaly 
Br eee ee Son ; Fb comet 
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THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING—THE PLACE OF MEETING OF TIE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


DRAWN BY CHARLES GRAHAM FROM SKETCHES py WaLtrer Burriper. 
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MR. BORDEN’S RESIDENCE, VIEW LOOKENG | 


THE PHCENIX BUILDING 
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THE UNION LE: 





VIEW OF THE CIP¥, LC 
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THE SHELDON MANSION. MR. es 


THE CITY OF CHICAGO AND SOME RECENT ADDITIONS: TO ITS arcuttier 
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PRIVATE RESIDENCE ON NORTH SIDE. 
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LA SALLE STREET, FROM BOARD OF TRADE 
TOWER, LOOKING NORTLL, 





DOORWAY OF MR. MoVEAGH'S RESIDENCE. 


F THE cIt¥, LOOKING SoUTH. 
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MR. GLESSNER'’S HOUSE. RESIDENCE OF MR. FRANKLIN MoVEAGIHI. RESIDENCE OF MR. C. W. PARTRIDGE. er 


‘ ane 7 al . me \ _ ‘ nt 
RCHITECTURE.—Drawn sy Cuartes Granam From Pxrorocrapus py J. W. Taytor.—fSer Pace 451.) 
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